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• NEW  PERFECTED  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

• IMPROVED  GLIDING  KNEE-ACTION  RIDE* 

• SHOCKPROOF  STEERING* 

• GENUINE  FISHER  NO  DRAFT  VENTILATION 


• SOLID  STEEL  onc-piece  TURRET  TOP  BODIES 

• HIGII-COMPRESSH )N  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

* Available  in  Master  lie  Luxe  models 
only.  Knee-Action,  $20  additional. 

NEW  GREATLY  REDUCED  G.M.A.C.  TIME  PAYMENT  PLAN 

The  lowest  Jinancinf ' cost,  in  C.  M . A.  ('.  history.  Compare 
Chevrolet  's  low  delivered  prices. 


Once,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a lot  of  money 
lo  yet  a fine  motor  car.  Once,  but  not  any  more! 
Think  of  all  the  fine  car  features  you  can  yet  in  this  new 
1936  Chevrolet  at  Chevrolet’s  low  prices:  The  superior 

safety  of  New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes  and  Solid  Steel 
one-piece  Turret  Top!  The  unmatched  smoothness  of  the 
Knee-Action  Gliding  Ride*!  The  smarter  styling  and  more 
healthful  comfort  of  a Turret  Top  Body  with  Fisher  No 
Draft  Ventilation!  The  higher  performance-efficiency  of 
a High-Compression  Valve-in-Head  Engine!  And  the  un- 
eyualcd  driving  and  parking  case  of  Shockproof  Steering  '! 
Have  the  fun  of  saving  money  while  getting  all  these  good 
things  at  lowest  cost — Buij  a new  1936  Chevrolet! 
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"ALMA  MATER" 

As  we  have  made  up  this  issue  of  the 
magazine  we  have  experienced  a deep 
sense  of  pride  and  bereavement.  Never 
in  so  short  a time  has  Oberlin  lost  so 
many  of  her  distinguished  sons  and 
daughters.  Nor,  has  any  issue  carried 
more  news  of  the  recognition  of  our 
living  almuni  in  fields  of  science,  edu- 
cation and  government.  We  honor  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
betterment  of  mankind  and  those  wdio 
are  giving  and  will  be  giving  for  many 
years  to  that  end. 

To  men  and  women  like  John  Sever- 
ance, Luella  Miner,  Dr.  Baldwin,  Mrs. 
Leeper,  and  Dr.  Stocking,  to  mention 
only  a few,  we  owe  a debt  for  the  in- 
spiration they  have  given  us  and  we  are 
proud  that  Dr.  Gulick,  Mr.  Durand  and 
Dr.  Kofoid  are  carrying  on  in  the  same 
fashion  that  they  lived  their  lives.  It 
is  this  unbroken  line  which  the  alumni 
of  Oberlin  carry  into  the  future  that  is 
an  important  source  of  our  pride  in  the 
institution. 

Seldom  does  a college  claim  the  credit 
for  the  achievements  of  its  graduates, 
nor  has  it  any  right  to.  It  shares  in  the 
preparation  of  a student  for  his  work 
with  his  family,  his  community  and  his 
friends.  Occasionally  it  offers  oppor- 
tunity or  inspiration,  as  in  the  case  of 
Charles  M.  Hall,  which  brings  a reward 
which  might  not  have  been  achieved 
otherwise.  It  takes  the  attitude  of  a 
mother  proud  of  her  sons  and  daughters, 
happy  that  they  are  her  children  and 
anxious  to  talk  about  them.  In  this 
light  ‘‘Alma  Mater”  becomes  more  than 
just  the  name  of  the  college  song. 

FIFTY  FLEETING  YEARS 

Aluminum  Day  this  year  has  unusual 
significance  because  it  is  the  fiftieth.  This 
February  23rd  will  be  exactly  fifty  years 
from  that  eventful  February  23rd,  1886, 
when  a very  young  alumnus,  less  than  a 
year  out  of  college,  hurried  from  wood- 
shed to  laboratory  with  a dozen  little 
buttons  of  scarce-cooled  aluminum  clutch- 
ed tightly  in  his  palm. 

Holding  out  his  hand  to  Professor 
Jewett,  the  brilliant  young  chemist, 
Charles  Martin  Hall,  said,  ‘‘Professor, 
I've  got  it  ”, 

It  is  no  great  exaggeration  to  claim 
ihat  this  was  the  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  Oberlin  since  its  founding. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Hall, 
this  institution  has  become  financially 
powerful  at  a critical  period.  The  inde- 
pendent college  is  under  stress  and  only 
the  strong  will  survive. 

Over  twenty  years  ago  President  Henry 
Churchill  King,  in  announcing  Hall’s  be- 
quest, said,  “This  great  gift  means  a re- 
founding of  Oberlin  College.”  At  that 
time  the  bequest  of  stock  in  the  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  about  $3,000,000.  Hall  wise- 
ly stipulated  that  the  stock  should  be 
held  at  least  fifteen  years,  in  line  with 
his  steadfast  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
metal  and  the  Company.  The  remarkable 
increase  in  profits  and  production  justified 
his  faith.  Considerable  stock  has  been 


sold  at  excellent  prices  and  collegiate 
sinews  of  war  strengthened. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Hall’s  memory 
to  state  here  that  the  college  has  benefited 
from  his  discovery  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately $15,000,000.  What  Oberlin 
would  be  today  without  this  three-fourths 
of  her  total  endowment  anyone  can 
imagine.  It  came  with  the  era  of  rapidly 
rising  prices  of  everything  a college  must 
buy,  so  that  we  not  only  weathered  the 
storm,  but  grew  in  greatness  and  service 
to  humanity. 

It  is  significant  in  any  discussion  of  the 
functions  of  a college  to  note  that  student 
and  professor  once  actively  engaged  in 
industrial  research  together  in  a classical 
Oberlin,  with  results  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance to  education. 

H.  N.  H. 

MOCK  CONVENTION 

It  was  our  thought  when  we  asked 
Allen  Bailey  to  give  us  a brief  story  of 
the  Mock  Convention  to  publish  only 
some  of  the  high  lights  of  that  Oberlin 
institution.  When  we  read  this  manu- 
script, however,  we  were  so  amused  and 
learned  so  much  we  didn’t  know  about 
conventions  of  the  past  that  we  are  print- 
ing it  all.  All  of  us  have  participated, 
except  the  unfortunates  of  the  1912 
generation,  in  some  convention,  even 
if  it  were  only  wearing  a sheet  and 
masquerading  as  a Ku-Kluxer  from 
I ennessee  as  this  Freshman  delegate  did, 
but  few  of  us  know  what  the  platforms 
of  the  past  have  been  and  how  the  slo- 
gan, “As  Oberlin  Goes,  so  Goes  the  Na- 
tion", came  into  being. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Oberlin 
opinion,  at  least  as  expressed  in  the  Con- 
vention platforms,  was  not  in  favor  of 
prohibition  until  1920;  that  the  young 


ladies  were  not  allowed  to  participate  at 
first  and  only  succeeded  in  putting  the 
women's  sufferage  plank  in  the  platform 
in  1908  to  lose  out  again  in  1916.  It 
would  appear  that  we  weren’t  as  “pro- 
gressive” as  we  have  been  led  to  believe  1 


ERROR 

We  regret  that  an  error  was  made  in 
the  list  of  children  of  almuni  in  the 
November  issue.  Winton  Pettibone,  son 
of  Ear!  W.  Pettibone  is  not  the  son  of 
Rena  Gridley  Pettibone  who  died  in  1906 
but  of  Edna  Burns  Pettibone  wdio  is  not 
a graduate  of  Oberlin. 

In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Alma  Davis  Brown,  the  name  of  her 
youngest  son  who  attended  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan was  omitted  because  his  name  was 
not  given  us. 


MIDWINTER 

HOMECOMING 

Are  You  Coming? 
PROGRAM 

Friday,  Feb.  21  — 

8:00 — Gray  Memorial  Game. 

Alumni  and  All  - College 
Dance. 

Saturday,  Feb.  22 — 

1 1 :00 — Junior  Council. 

1 :00 — Alumni  Council  Lunch- 
eon. 

3:30 — Open  meeting  at  Ober- 
lin Inn. 

Monday,  Feb.  24 — 

Alu  minum  Anniversary 
Professor  Colin  G.  Fink, 
Columbia,  speaker. 

1 1 :30 — Finney  Chapel. 
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John  Long  Severance 
Philanthropist  and  Friend 


Mr.  Severance 


( ( \\J  E are  here  to  express  gratitude 
▼ ▼ rather  than  grief,  to  cherish  the 
memories  of  life  and  genial  companion- 
ship of  a cultured  gentleman,  gentle  as  a 
woman,  manly  as  a man. 

“He  was  one  whom  prosperity  could 
not  spoil.  He  held  out  the  cup  of 
strength  to  many  in  their  great  agony. 
He  had  the  graces  of  friendship  and 
sweet  charity.  He  was  always  a wise 
and  generous  friend  of  art  and  educa- 
tion. He  stood  for  honesty  and  integrity 
in  business.  He  was  just  and  kind  to  his 
employees.  He  honored  the  faith  of  his 
fathers.” 

So  said  Dr.  Thomas  S.  McWilliams 
of  his  friend,  John  Long  Severance, 
whose  death  on  January  16  will  be 
mourned  not  only  by  his  friends  but  by 
many  hundreds  of  people  who  never 
knew  him  personally.  Seldom  have  we 
known  a man  whose  kindly  character  was 
so  written  in  his  face  and  whose  deeds 
were  tangible  proof  of  that  character. 
Mr.  Severance  was  born  to  wealth  and 
he  spent  his  life  not  just  conserving  that 
wealth  but  making  it  serve  his  fellow 
citizens  through  art  and  education.  As 
long  as  music  and  art  are  cherished  by 
the  people  of  Cleveland  his  name  will  be 
immortal. 

Mr.  Severance  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
the  son  of  Louis  H.  and  Fanny  Benedict 
Severance.  His  father,  a trustee  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  was  a pioneer  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  made  his  fortune  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  After  the  son’s 
graduation  from  Oberlin  in  the  class  of 
1885  he  worked  with  that  company  for 
seven  years. 

It  was  in  the  development  of  new  in- 
dustry in  which  he  was  interested,  how- 
ever, so  that  he  soon  became  connected 
with  the  Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Company 
and  in  1899  was  instrumental  in  founding 
the  American  Linseed  Oil  Company  with 
which  the  first  company  was  merged.  He 
then  tried  a new  field  when  he  organized 


the  Colonial  Salt  Company,  serving  as 
president  and  at  the  same  time  was  in- 
strumental in  forming  the  Linde  Air  Pro- 
ducts Company  of  which  he  was  sec- 
retary-treasurer. His  manufacturing  in- 
terests led  him  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  banking  business  so  that  he  became 
a director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
and  until  his  retirement  he  served  as  a 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Trust. 

In  his  later  years  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion from  business  and  devoted  his  time 
almost  exclusively  to  developing  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  city.  He  was  president 
of  the  Museum  of  Art  and  of  the  Musi- 
cal Arts  Association.  He  served  as  a 
trustee  of  Oberlin,  having  succeeded  his 
father,  and  also  as  trustee  of  Western 
Reserve  University  and  of  Western  Re- 
serve Academy.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  and  con- 
tributed liberally  to  Presbyterian  work 
at  home  and  abroad.  Western  Reserve, 
Nanking  and  Oberlin  are  the  educational 
institutions  that  have  benefited  by  his 
generosity.  His  gifts  to  Oberlin  total 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
largest  amounts  being  given  for  Allen 
Art  Museum,  Allen  Hospital  and  the  En- 
dowment Campaign  of  1923. 

The  great  monument  to  his  name  is 
Severance  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  the  country.  In 
1928,  he  and  Mrs.  Severance  announced 
that  they  would  give  one  million  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  a permanent  home  for 
the  orchestra  if  an  endowment  were 
raised  to  insure  its  existence.  The  en- 
dowment was  raised,  Western  Reserve 
University  gave  the  land,  and  the  hall 
was  built.  Mrs.  Severance  died  in  1929 
and  the  building,  costing  Mr.  Severance 
more  than  twice  the  original  pledge,  was 
dedicated  as  a memorial  to  her. 

Few  wealthy  men  have  dissipated  their 
fortunes  for  the  cause  of  culture  but 
such  was  the  case  with  John  Severance. 
The  cost  of  Severance  Hall  coupled  with 
the  economic  depression  left  him  but  a 
fraction  of  his  former  wealth. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  valuable  gifts 
which  demonstrates  the  fine  culture  and 
unerring  good  taste  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sev- 


erance. Under  his  will  the  Museum  re- 
ceives his  private  collection  which  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  in  the  country. 

Some  of  the  affection  for  him  and 
gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  two  beautiful  memorial 
services  given  for  him  at  Severance  Hall 
where  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  played 
selections  which  were  his  favorites  and 
at  the  Art  Museum  when  Mr.  Arthur 
Quimby,  Curator  of  Music,  gave  a pro- 
gram of  organ  music. 

His  many  Oberlin  friends  join  with 
others  in  expressing  their  gratitude  for 
the  rare  privilege  of  knowing  John  Sev- 
erance and  share  in  the  grief  of  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss,  herself  a gen- 
erous benefactor  of  Oberlin  and  Cleve- 
land. 

DR.  JAY  T.  STOCKING, 
TRUSTEE,  DIES  SUDDENLY 

Another  victim  of  that  dread  disease, 
pneumonia,  Dr.  Jay  T.  Stocking,  trustee 
of  Oberlin,  died  on  January  27.  He  was 
minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Newton  Center,  Massachu- 
setts, a position  which  he  had  held  only 
since  May  1935.  He  was  formerly  at 
the  Pilgrim  Church  in  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Stocking  was  born  in  Lisbon,  New 
York  and  graduated  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  the  same  class  with  Calvin  Cool- 
idge,  1895.  He  received  his  doctor  of 
divinity  degree  from  the  same  school  in 
1913.  ’ 

Dr.  Stocking  was  an  important  figure 
in  church  circles.  He  was  the  author  of 
a number  of  outstanding  books  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  For  two  years  he  pre- 
pared the  pamphlet  for  the  lenten  devo- 
tions for  all  the  protestant  churches  in 
the  country.  This  was  entitled  "The 
Fellowship  of  Prayer”  and  had  a circu- 
lation of  over  five  million. 

In  1934  he  was  elected  Moderator  of 
the  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches.  He  had  served  as  trustee  of 
Oberlin  College  since  1931  when  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney. 
He  delivered  the  baccalaureate  address  at 
our  Commencement  last  June. 
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Brilliant  Medical 
Career  Ended 

DR.  JAMES  FAIRCHILD  BALDWIN 
DIES  AT  EIGHTY-FIVE 

TN  HEADLINES  ECLIPSED  only  by 

those  announcing  King  George's  death 
the  Columbus  papers  carried  the  word  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  James  Fairchild  Bald- 
win, internationally  famous  surgeon,  at 
the  age  of  85.  Until  1934  when  he  was 
struck  by  an  automobile  he  bad  been  ill 
just  one  day  in  his  long  and  exceptionally 
busy  life.  It  was  this  injury  which 
brought  on  the  decline  which  led  to  his 
death  from  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Baldwin’s  was  a life  so  filled  with 
professional  activities  that  he  accom- 
plished as  much  as  might  be  recorded  in 
the  careers  of  three  other  successful  men. 

He  operated  upon  patients  until  just  be- 
fore Christmas  of  1935  and  associated 
doctors  proclaimed  that  his  hand  was  as 
steady  as  that  of  a man  forty  years 
younger.  He  was  the  only  man  in  Grant 
hospital  who  operated  without  glasses. 
Strangely  enough  he  sometimes  wore 
them  for  reading.  His  mornings  were 
given  over  to  operations,  his  afternoons 
to  visits  to  his  patients  and  his  evenings 
to  reading  and  writing  about  medical  sub- 
jects. He  had  never  seen  a moving  pic- 
ture show',  never  witnessed  a golf  or 
tennis  game,  and  hadn’t  seen  a baseball 
contest  for  forty  years.  He  attended  the 
theater  rarely  and  then  only  for  Shakes- 
pearean productions.  In  the  61  years  of 
his  practice  he  had  never  taken  a vaca- 
tion and  the  only  trips  he  made  were  to 
medical  conventions  and  to  visit  doctors 
and  clinics  in  Europe. 

James  Fairchild  Baldw'in  was  born  in 
Orangeville,  New  York,  February  12, 
1850.  His  mother  was  Mary  H.  Fair- 
child.  a sister  of  the  former  president  of 
Oberlin.  He  entered  Oberlin  College  in 
1865  and  graduated  in  1870,  it  being  nec- 
essary for  him  to  work  a year  to  raise 
more  funds.  He  was  a member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  took  his  Master’s  de- 
gree in  1873  and  his  medical  degree  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
in  1874,  where  he  won  first  prize  for  his 
thesis. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Bald- 
win's "firsts”.  His  foresight  and  his 
willingness  to  try  a new  method  or  in- 
vent one  coupled  with  his  brilliance  as  a 
surgeon  soon  won  him  a foremost  place  in 
Columbus  medical  circles.  When  he  first 
began  his  practice  “bleeding  was  just 
going  out  of  use  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion." Even  when  we  think  of  the  strides 
that  have  been  made  these  last  sixty  years 
this  seems  incredible.  Practically  no 
knowledge  of  antiseptics  was  extant. 
There  was  in  1896,  a fifty  per  cent  mor- 
tality in  operations  as  compared  with  3 
per  cent  today. 


Dr.  Bakhvin  was  the  first  in  the  city  to 
practice  the  insertion  of  a tube  in  the 
larynx  in  cases  of  diphtheric  croup;  to 
use  plaster  casts:  to  urge  the  use  of 
chloroform  in  childbirth;  to  make  a suc- 
ccsful  Cesarean  operation;  to  operate 
under  a local  anesthetic ; to  use  nitrous- 
oxide  in  anesthesia ; to  employ  a special 
anesthetist  and  to  employ  a salaried  assist- 
ant. He  was  the  first  to  remove  a foreign 
body  from  the  lungs  by  a surgical  opera- 
tion, a knife-blade  which  had  been  broken 
off  after  a stab  wound  many  months  be- 
fore; to  recommend  the  examination  of 
the  appendix  in  all  abdominal  operations 
and  to  remove  it  as  a routine  in  all  young 
subjects.  Another  medical  triumph  was 
in  1904  when  he  devised,  published  and 
later  carried  into  execution  an  entirely 
new'  method  of  performing  a major  op- 
eration. This  procedure  is  now  known 
throughout  the  surgical  world  as  the 
“Baldwin  operation”. 

He  wras  particularly  gifted  in  the  deli- 
cate field  of  plastic  surgery  and  devised 
a new  method  of  making  a new'  low'er  lip 
after  its  complete  destruction.  He  is 
credited  with  the  removal  of  the  largest 
retroperitoneal  fibroid  tumor  on  record,  it 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds.  Another  re- 
markable accomplishment  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  largest  number  of  gall 
stones  from  a single  gall  bladder  when  he 
extracted  a total  of  25,412  from  one  pa- 
tient. 

Dr.  Baldw’in  was  a vigorous  fighter 
against  the  practice  of  “fee-splitting”  and 
for  the  cause  of  state  medicine.  He  was 
dropped  from  the  faculty  of  the  Colum- 
bus Medical  College  because  he  pro- 
tested so  strongly  against  the  graduation 
of  incompetent  men.  He  advocated  the 
union  of  the  medical  schools  in  Columbus 
with  Ohio  State  University  and  had  his 
advice  been  followed  earlier  the  present 
school  would  be  much  stronger. 

He  was  a prolific  writer  and  contrib- 
uted numerous  articles  to  medical  journ- 
als. He  was  the  originator  of  the  Colum- 
bus Medical  Journal  and  its  editor  for  18 
years. 

A monument  to  him  w'as  erected  in 
1900  when  he  founded  the  Grant  hospital, 
the  largest  private  hospital  in  the  w'orld 
at  that  time.  It  was  built  to  serve  the 
middle  class  of  citizens  w'ho  pay  so  dearly 
for  medical  service.  In  1923  he  pre- 
sented the  hospital  to  the  City  of  Colum- 
bus. 

He  was  an  inventor  of  surgical  instru- 
ments and  perfected  an  operating  table 
which  is  now  used  all  over  the  world. 

His  only  outside  activity  was  in  his 


Dr.  Baldwin 

church  and  his  social  life  consisted  of 
membership  in  the  Six-Handed  Euchre 
club  which  he  attended  every  two  weeks, 
and  an  occasional  Oberlin  meeting.  When 
his  business  day  was  ended,  late  in  the 
evening  it  was  his  habit  to  play  solitaire 
for  thirty  minutes,  a game  which  relaxed 
his  mind  and  prepared  him  for  the  night’s 
rest. 

A saying  which  is  believed  to  be  orig- 
inal with  him  is:  “Life  is  a mystery, 
death  a wall.  We  know  so  little  about 
either.  We  have  today  and  that  is  im- 
portant.” He  made  every  day  important. 

Dr.  Baldwin  was  married  twice,  first  to 
Delia  Finch  of  his  class  in  Oberlin,  who 
died  in  1888  and  later  to  Ida  Strickland 
of  Columbus.  There  are  six  children, 
grandchildren  and  a great-granddaughter. 

PAUL  L.  CORBIN  DIES 

From  Taiku,  Shansi,  China,  word  has 
been  received  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Paul 
I.  Corbin  who  has  served  for  29  years 
in  China  and  who  retired  from  active 
service  for  health  reasons  in  1932.  Dr. 
Corbin  was  graduated  from  Blackburn 
College  in  1898,  receiving  his  D.D.  de- 
gree from  the  same  College  in  1921,  his 
B.D.  degree  from  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary  in  1903,  and  S.  T.  D.  degree  in 
1921  from  Oberlin.  In  1899  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  Congregational  ministry  at 
Cemper,  111.,  and  from  1897  to  1902  he 
was  pastor  of  churches  in  Ohio.  In  1904 
he  went  to  China  and  worked  for  five 
years  in  Taiku,  then  in  Fenchow  and 
back  to  Taiku  in  1910. 

When  Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung  returned  to 
Taiku  in  1907  to  develop  the  work  of  the 
Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Academy,  Dr. 
Corbin  became  his  chief  advisor  and 
friend.  In  1925  he  was  engaged  in 
special  famine  relief  work  in  Shensi 
Province. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Corbin  has  been 
the  foreign  representative  of  Central 
Church,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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LUTHER  GULICK 
INVESTIGATOR  NUMBER  ONE 

When  a survey  of  importance  is  to  be 
made  it  has  become  the  thing  to  ask 
Luther  Gulick  to  conduct  it.  Ever  since  his 
graduation  from  Oberlin  in  1914  and  the 
receipt  of  his  doctor’s  degree  from  Colum- 
bia he  has  been  engaged  in  many  kinds  of 
surveys  and  the  reports  make  a small 
library.  It  is  not  surprising  that  when 
the  decision  was  reached  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  schools  of  New 
York  State  the  Board  of  Regents  chose 
Dr.  Gulick  to  direct  it. 

A special  committee  of  the  Board 
headed  by  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young  is  respon- 
sible for  the  selection  of  Dr.  Gulick  and 
his  associate,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
The  survey,  which  will  take  two  years 
to  complete,  is  to  be  financed  by  a grant 
of  $500,000  from  the  General  Education 
Board.  This  new  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  cost  of  education  in  New  York  State 
will  be  unique  in  that  it  will  probe  into 
not  only  type  of  education  controlled  by 
the  state  but  the  cost  of  its  various 
branches.  Dr.  Gulick,  when  asked  to 
explain  the  significance  of  this  complete 
official  self-examination  of  New  York 
school  5,  said : 

“Next  to  self-government  public  educa- 
tion is  democracy's  greatest  adventure. 
After  150  years  of  experimentation  with 
free  education,  the  state  of  New  York  has 
at  last  made  up  its  mind  to  re-think  and 
re-plan  its  educational  philosophy  and 
practice.  As  to  education  and  as  to  cost 
separately,  there  have  been  more  than  a 
hundred  major  surveys  of  education  made 
throughout  the  country  since  the  war.  We 
will  have  to  start  with  a survey  of  the 
surveys. 
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"While  we  do  not  believe  in  doing  a lot 
of  talking  in  advance  we  want  the  public 
to  know  that  this  will  be  an  honest  effort 
to  bring  together  the  best  thinking  as  to 
what  modern  civilization  might  regard 
as  the  obligation  of  the  State  in  the  field 
of  public  education. 

“It  is  important  to  make  clear  that  all 
groups  having  an  interest  in  the  schools — 
organized  teachers,  parent’s  associations, 
organized  labor,  civic  groups,  taxpayers’ 
associations,  professional  educators  and 
all  others  having  views  on  the  subject — 
arc  to  receive  a full  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  as  to  what  we  have  now 
in  the  educational  system  of  this  state  and 
what  they  think  we  should  have  in  the 
future;  what  should  be  done  immediately 
and  what  should  be  set  out  as  objectives 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  next  generation. 

"It  is  also  to  be  emphasized  that  this 
is  an  official  inquiry  where  others  have 
been  privately  undertaken.  I believe  that 
the  Board  of  Regents,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  this  inquiry  and  for  the  adoption 
of  a program  to  be  based  upon  it,  has 
more  power  with  respect  to  public  edu- 
cation than  any  similar  body  in  any  state 
in  the  nation. 

"Some  very  important  things  have  hap- 
pened during  the  past  generation  affecting 
the  whole  problem  of  education — probably 
the  most  important  being  the  delay  in  the 
time  at  which  boys  and  girls  go  to  work 
as  a result  of  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

“Until  the  last  generation,  secondary 
education  and  higher  education  were 
available  only  to  the  privileged  few.  By 
1920,  however,  secondary  education  be- 
came generally  available.  Between  then 
and  1934  the  growth  of  attendance  in  the 
high  schools  of  this  state  was  164  per 
cent. 

“In  secondary  education,  however,  con- 
sider that  its  function  was  conceived 
originally  as  merely  a preparatory  course 
for  college  education.  Now  it  serves  a 
great  number  of  youngsters  as  their  final 
preparation  for  life.  The  two  aims  are 
different.  How  does  the  high  school  pro- 
gram serve  them  now  ? 

"For  instance,  President  James  Finigan 
of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  already  sent  us  a series  of  ques- 
tions as  to  the  value  of  the  present  four- 
year  high  school  courses,  as  justifiable  or 
desirable  requisites  for  entrance  into  or 
promotion  in  the  civil  service. 

“That  confronts  us  with  the  whole 
question  of  education  as  partly  a matter 
of  equipping  a person  with  tools  of  value 
and  partly  developing  certain  capacities 
of  mind  which  will  enable  him  to  think 
things  through  for  himself  as  they  arise 
in  life.  What  is  happening  in  the  high 
schools  raises  the  question : How  much 
practical  value  is  there  in  impractical 
education — in  Latin,  on  one  hand,  or,  in 


vocational  training,  on  machines  which 
the  manufacturers  give  to  the  schools  be- 
cause they  are  already  throwing  them  out 
of  the  factories  as  obsolete?” 

Dr.  Gulick  is  Eaton  Professor  of  Muni- 
cipal Science  and  Administration  at  Col- 
umbia University  and  heads  the  Institute 
of  Public  Administration  in  New  York. 
He  is  director  of  research  for  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Revision 
ol  the  Tax  Laws,  which  has  devoted  it- 
self extensively  to  local  government  im- 
provement and  was  a member  of  the 
committee  on  the  administration  of  State 
school  systems  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  Last  year  lie  directed  the 
research  for  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
on  Public  Service  Personnel  which  made 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  government  per- 
sonnel, national,  state  and  local. 

Such  an  investigation  as  the  one  which 
Dr.  Gulick  is  about  to  undertake  will 
effect  not  only  the  schools  of  New  York 
State  but  will  serve  as  a guide  for  the 
country  as  a whole  and  should  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  boys  and  girls 
who  will  be  trying  to  fit  themselves  into 
the  society  of  the  near  and  distant  future. 


DANA  DURAND  ON 
TARIFF  COMMISSION 

When  E.  Dana  Durand  graduated  front 
Oberlin  in  1893,  he  was  launched  on  a 
career  which  has  many  exciting  chapters, 
each  one  of  which  has  put  him  a rung 
higher  on  that  unsteady  ladder  of  suc- 
cess. 

He  plunged  into  the  middle  of  things 
immediately  as  stenographer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Columbia  Exposition,  better 
known  as  the  World's  Fair.  While  doing 
graduate  work  in  Cornell  University,  he 
was  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Economy  Association,  then  Leg 
islative  Librarian  in  the  New  York  State 
Library  for  two  years.  He  has  by  no 
means  confined  his  field  of  activity  to  one 
subject,  but  rather  has  covered  many 
sides  of  the  Political,  Economic,  and 
Civic  problems.  He  has  taught  Politics 
and  Finance  at  Stanford  University, 
and  Economics  at  Harvard  University. 
Strangely  enough  he  is  an  expert  on 
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street  railways,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity with  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 
For  four  years,  from  1909  to  1913,  he  had 
74,000  men  working  under  him  taking  the 
census.  During  the  War,  Dr.  Durand 
was  at  Secretary  Hoover's  right  hand,  or 
rather  at  his  finger  tips,  assisting  in  the 
Paris  end  of  transferring  food  to  the 
soldiers. 

Just  after  the  War  came  one  of 
the  most  colorful  and  what  he  con- 
siders one  of  the  most  interesting  jobs, 
that  of  advisor  to  the  food  ministry  of 
Poland.  His  work  there  was  so  outstand- 
ing that  he  returned  here  to  be  head  of 
the  Eastern  European  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  -Domestic  Com- 
merce. It  was  after  this, that  he  got  into 
statistics  in  earnest  and  became  head 
of  the  Statistical  Research  Division,  pub- 
lishing the  “Statistical  Abstract”  and 
“Commerce  Year  Book”  which  are  in- 
valuable aids  to  the  business  man  of 
America.  In  1930  he  moved  his  offices 
over  to  the  Tariff  Commission  where  he 
was  in  charge  of  adding  up  their  figures, 
and  now  in  1936  he  is  a member  of  the 
august  Commission,  a Republican  under  a 
Democratic  administration. 

Such  a recital  of  the  bare  facts  of  Dana 
Durand's  career  gives  but  a poor  picture 
of  the  man  who  has  accomplished  so 
much.  His  remarkable  ability  has 
brought  him  each  succeeding  honor  de- 
spite his  great  modesty.  Oberlin  rejoices 
in  the  elevation  of  one  of  her  sons  to 
such  a position  of  importance. 


LAURENCE  L.  DOGGETT 
RETIRES  AS  PRESIDENT 

In  December  Dr.  Laurence  L.  Doggett, 
president  of  Springfield  College,  retired 
to  become  president  emeritus.  It  was 
forty  years  ago  when  President  Doggett 
came  to  the  little  Y.  M.  C.  A.  college  in 
Springfield.  Since  his  coming  great 
changes  have  been  wrought.  From  an 
institution  of  28  students  and  10 
members  of  the  faculty  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  outstanding 
schools  of  its  kind  in  the  country 
with  a faculty  of  48  and  a student 
body  of  500.  Its  alumni  are 
prominent  all  over  the  world  in 
other  fields  as  well  as  that  of 
public  welfare.  The  endowment 
and  number  of  buildings  have  in- 
creased proportionately. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the 
College  issued  a special  bulletin 
honoring  Dr.  Doggett  which  con- 
tained appreciations  of  him  by 
his  colleagues  and  alumni.  On 
December  5 a dinner  was  held, 
climaxing  “Doggett  Day,”  where 
friends  united  in  expressing  their 
affection  and  admiration  for  him. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Doggett 
cutting  the  40th 
Birthday  Cake. 


Dr.  Doggett  graduated  from  Oberlin 
in  1886.  He  took  his  masters  of  arts 
and  his  divinity  degree  from  Oberlin 
and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  Germany.  It  was  as  a very 
young  man  that  he  took  over  the  reins 
of  the  presidency  in  1896. 

CHARLES  A.  KOFOID 
HONORED  BY  FRIENDS 

At  an  informal  celebration  of  his  70th 
birthday,  the  colleagues  and  friends  of 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Kofoid  honored  him  as  a 
great  teacher,  as  a world  wide  authority 
in  certain  fields  of  Biology,  and  as  a ju- 
dicious editor  of  many  important  publi- 
cations on  that  subject.  Since  his  gradua- 
tion from  Oberlin  in  1890,  Dr.  Kofoid 
has  taught  at  the  universities  of  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  and  California.  Oberlin 
honored  him  with  a Doctor  of  Science 
degree  in  1915.  In  1930  he  was  sent  to 
Japan  under  a grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  He  is  considered  an 
authority  on  Oceanography  and  has  done 
important  research  in  Hydro-Biology. 
He  is  a member  of  a great  number  of 
scientific  associations,  two  of  which  are 
the  American  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Science.  The  following  quotation  is  from 
the  dedicatory  introduction  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  publication  in  Zoology, 
of  which  Dr.  Kofoid  is  one  of  the  edi- 
tors : 

“To  a born  teacher  and  vivid  inspiring 
lecturer;  a tireless,  penetrating,  far- 
seeing  researcher;  an  efficient,  exacting 
administrator  and  judicious  editor;  a wise 
counselor  and  faithful,  obliging  friend; 
one  who  understands  youth  and  counts 
upon  them  to  carry  on ; one  to  whom  na- 
ture's diversities,  including  mankind, 
only  betray  man’s  special  sketches  of  a 
deeper  temporal  unity, — to  Professor 
Charles  Atwood  Kofoid  this  volume  of 
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the  series  to  which  he  so  abundantly  con- 
tributed is  dedicated  as  a meager  token 
of  the  affection  and  admiration  of  its 
contributors,  of  hosts  of  classroom  and 
graduate  students,  and  of  his  colleagues.” 

SEABURY  MASTICK 
BANK  PRESIDENT 

At  a meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Mt.  Pleasant  Banking  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, held  in  January,  Seabury  Mastick 
'91  was  elected  president.  Mr.  Mastick 
has  been  associated  with  the  bank  for 
many  years.  He  is  a former  state  sena- 
tor and  is  an  authority  on  taxation  prob- 
lems. In  1933  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Lehmann  to  represent  New 
York  at  a conference  on  taxation  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  state  committee  for  the  revision  of 
the  tax  laws. 
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ALUMINUM  DAY 

Fifty  Years  of  Industrial 
Aluminum 

It  is  much  better  to  risk  telling  too 
often  the  inspiring  story  of  Charles  Mar- 
tin Hall  than  to  risk  sending  thousands 
of  students  into  the  world  with  little  or 
no  idea  of  the  brilliance  of  achievement 
and  the  far-reaching  influence  of  this 
member  of  the  class  of  ’85. 

This  February  23d  will  be  fifty  years  to 
the  day  from  the  great  discovery,  com- 
pleted in  the  family  woodshed  but  begun 
under  Professor  Jewett’s  encouragement 
and  help  in  Oberlin’s  chemistry  depart- 
ment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  when 
young  Charles  Martin  Hall  discovered 
the  present  commercial  process  of  pro- 
ducing cheap  aluminum  he  really  gave 
the  world  this  extraordinarily  useful 
metal.  The  infant  industry,  squawking 
feebly  in  its  swaddling  clothes  in  the 
Smallman  Street  factory,  Pittsburgh, 
grew  rapidly  from  a daily  production  of 
50  pounds  at  the  end  of  1888  to  an  annual 
world  production  of  600,000,000  pounds. 

Equally  sensational  has  been  the  price 
range  from  the  impossible  $160  or  more 
per  pound  due  to  Wohler,  the  $27  se- 
cured by  Deville  in  1854  and  his  final 
record  low  of  $12  per  pound,  and  the 
$6  due  to  Castner’s  work  in  1886  to  the 
present  20  cents  per  pound  due  to  the 
invention  of  Hall  and  the  technical  enter- 
prise of  his  company. 

Charles  Martin  Hall  was  a genius,  a 
dreamer,  a lover  of  music  and  art,  a 
philanthropist — and  a good  business  man. 
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Had  he  failed  either  as  inventive  genius 
or  as  shrewd  business  man  his  Alma 
Mater  would  now  have  a very  hard  row 
to  hoe.  Most  of  the  Faculty  could  not 
afford  to  be  here,  for  the  top  salary  of 
an  Oberlin  professor  before  1917  was 
exactly  that  now  paid  by  our  real  com- 
petitors to  instructors  of  the  lowest  rank. 
Most  of  our  students  would  probably  seek 
better  instruction  elsewhere  and  main- 
tenance of  our  buildings  would  be  a very 
serious  burden.  Times  and  costs  have 
changed. 

Had  Jewett’s  great  help  to  his  favorite 
student  lagged,  due  to  a college  demand 
for  all  his  time  in  routine  teaching,  Hall 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  consider- 
ably delayed  in  making  his  discovery. 
This  would  have  been  fatal  to  Hall  and 
his  college,  for  young  Heroult  in  France 
made  the  same  discovery  only  a few 
weeks  later  and  applied  for  United  States 
patents.  It  was  a close  shave  for  Ober- 
lin, Berea  and  education  in  the  Orient. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Oberlin  cele- 
brates the  Half  Century  of  Commercial 
Aluminum  this  February  24th  (Monday). 
Appropriate,  too,  that  the  principal  speak- 
er be  Professor  Colin  G.  Fink  of  Colum- 
bia who  gave  the  world  chromium  plating 
and  now  gives  it  effective  and  useful 
aluminum  plating  of  steel  and  other 
metals. 

Alumni  are  urged  to  come  for  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday  and  remain  for  the 
Monday  chapel  hour,  the  exhibits  of  his- 
torical, artistic  and  industrial  interest  and 
to  hear  chemistry  students  called  to  class 
by  a sonorous  aluminum  bell. 

GLEE  CLUB,  ORCHESTRA 
CONCERT  TOUR 

Seventeen  concerts  . . . two  broadcasts 
. . . eight  dances  . . . more  than  nine 
hundred  miles  of  travel  in  four  states  in 
12  days  . . . this  is  the  story  in  brief  of 
the  annual  Winter  Concert  Tour  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Varsity  Men’s  Glee  Club. 

Under  the  direction  of  John  E.  Wirkler, 
the  Glee  Club  with  Larry  Gill’s  orchestra 
toured  through  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  Stops  on  the 
trip  were  made  at  Newark,  Jackson  and 
Portsmouth,  Ohio ; Ashland,  Kentucky  ; 
Huntington,  Charleston,  and  Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia;  Uniontown,  Wilmerding 
and  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania;  and  Lis- 
bon and  Orville,  Ohio. 

The  concert-dance  plan  which  was  tried 
for  the  first  time  this  year  proved  most 
successful.  Since  a number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Larry  Gill’s  orchestra  were  already 
members  of  the  glee  club,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  managment  of  the  transporta- 
tion. In  other  years  the  local  groups 
sponsoring  the  appearance  of  the  club 
had  had  some  form  of  entertainment  after 
the  concert,  and  this  year  the  new  com- 
bination of  orchestra  and  glee  club  facili- 
tated their  program  plans. 

In  the  hour  broadcast  from  Parkers- 
burg, West  Virginia,  the  orchestra  and 
glee  club  alternated  with  each  other  as 
they  entertained  the  diners  in  the  main 


dining  room  of  the  Hotel  Chancellor  on 
New  Year’s  Night.  The  glee  club,  alone, 
broadcasted  for  a fifteen  minute  period 
over  KDKA  on  January  3. 

Wherever  the  glee  club  sang  a number 
of  alumni  were  in  attendance.  Among 
them  were  Robert  Henry,  ’32,  who  man- 
aged the  concert-dance  at  Newark;  Mrs. 
John  M.  Martin  (Gertrude  Hollister), 
11,  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Swearingen, 
(Norma  Dyer)  ’23,  at  Jackson;  Mr. 
Aaron  L.  Mercer,  ’ll  at  Portsmouth;  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Millikan,  ’24  and  Mrs.  Robert 
F.  Millikan,  (Laura  Grosvener)  '24  at 
Ashland;  Mrs.  Darwin  A.  Ensign  (Janet 
Parsons)  ex-’23  at  Huntington;  Mrs. 
William  C.  Landis  (Esther  Lang)  ’21  at 
Wilmerding;  Mr.  F.  Frank  Crall,  ’18  and 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Hankanson,  ’34  at  McKees- 
port; and  Miss  Alma  J.  Frey,  ’20  at 
Orville.  There  were  also  a number  of 
Pittsburgh  alumni  who  were  invited  out 
for  the  Wilmerding  concert. 

MISS  LOUISE  BROWNBACK 
DIES  IN  OBERLIN 

On  January  31  Miss  Ella  Louise 
Brownback  died  at  her  home  at  328 
Reamer  Place,  Oberlin.  She  had  retired 
from  active  teaching  in  1924  after  being 
associated  with  the  Academy  and  the 
College  for  twenty-four  years. 

Graduating  from  Mt.  Holyoke  in  1879, 
Miss  Brownback  spent  most  of  her  life 
in  the  teaching  profession.  She  first 
taught  English  at  a private  school  on 
the  Hudson  and  then  came  to  Oberlin  as 
a tutor  in  the  Academy.  In  1916  she 
joined  the  College  staff  as  instructor  in 
English,  the  position  which  she  held  until 
she  became  emeritus. 

Emeritus  Professor  Fullerton  and  Dr. 
Richards  of  the  First  Church  conducted 
the  funeral  services.  Professor  Kessler 
of  the  Conservatory  played  a violin  solo. 
Her  body  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  for 
burial.  She  is  survived  by  a sister,  Mrs. 
S.  T.  Roberts  of  that  city. 


Charles  M.  Hall 
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The  Bureau  of  Appointments 


An  Employment  Service 

By 

IVANORE  V.  BARNES  '18 


EACH  fall  when  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  are  invited  to  regis- 
ter with  the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  they 
are  told  that  it  is  an  office  maintained  by 
the  College  (1)  for  the  convenience  of 
graduates  in  having  confidential  letters  of 
recommendation  collected  and  manifolded 
and  sent  to  prospective  employers;  (2)  to 
assist  them  in  finding  desirable  positions ; 
and,  (3)  so  far  as  possible,  to  meet 
promptly  the  needs  of  schools,  colleges, 
business  firms,  or  other  organizations  de- 
siring to  employ  college  trained  men  and 
women.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
describe  in  terms  of  last  year’s  and  pres- 
ent activities  certain  services  the  College 
tries  to  provide  for  its  students  and  alum- 
ni, and  to  mention  some  points  at  which 
the  secretary  of  the  bureau  would  like  to 
improve  or  increase  services. 

As  is  indicated  by  its  place  in  the  list 
of  the  bureau’s  main  functions,  a “cre- 
dential service”  maintained  for  all  the 
seniors  and  graduates  who  wish  to  make 
use  of  it  is  the  bureau’s  first  responsi- 
bility and  broad’est  activity.  Last  year 
we  collected  and  manifolded  data  for 
some  800  seniors  and  graduates.  This 
process  involved  requesting  and  collecting 
about  3000  separate  letters  of  recommend- 
ation, having  the  statements  typed  in  sets 
of  five,  and  filed — ready  to  be  sent  out  as 
needed.  At  least  600  of  the  registrants 
had  sets  of  confidential  papers  sent  to 
prospective  employers,  deans  of  graduate 
and  professional  schools,  and  others.  The 
total  number  of  sets  of  credentials  sent 
out  by  the  bureau  in  1934-35  was  close  to 
1700 ; some  registrants  had  credentials 
sent  as  many  as  15  times  in  a six  weeks 
period. 

During  the  last  six  years  we  have 
found  it  possible  to  develop  a particularly 
individual  and  practical  credential  service 
for  seniors  and  recent  graduates  applying 
for  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  the 
graduate  schools.  We  are  told  that  the 
assistance  we  give  seniors  and  alumni  in 
assembling  and  forwarding  data  in  sup- 
port of  scholarship  applications  is  quite 
unique.  We  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  service  is  adequate,  because  each  year 
a number  of  the  graduates  who  have  used 
it  receive  scholarships,  assistantships,  and 
fellowships  from  the  outstanding  gradu- 
ate schools  of  this  country,  and  also  from 
foundations  for  study  here  and  abroad. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
over  emphasize  technique,  which,  though 


it  necessarily  occupies  a large  part  of  the 
time  and  effort  of  the  bureau’s  staff,  is 
merely  a mode  of  presenting  data.  It  is 
the  substance  of  the  data  (the  teachers’ 
evaluation  of  their  students)  and,  going 
back  of  the  data,  the  quality  of  our  can- 
didates that  win  the  scholarship  awards — 
and  a goodly  proportion  of  each  gradu- 
ating class  receives  a variety  of  scholar- 
ships. 

In  connection  with  faculty  recommenda- 
tions it  is  a pleasure  to  note  that  many 
employers  who  deal  with  numerous  col- 
leges, and  that  deans  of  some  of  the  best 
known  graduate  schools  have  written  us 
from  time  to  time  stating  that  our  cre- 
dentials tell  them  what  they  wish  to  know 
about  a candidate  and  that  they  rank 
among  the  better  types  of  data  that  come 
to  them  from  college  placement  offices. 
The  favorable  comments  were  not  di- 
rected to  the  bureau,  which  merely  assem- 
bled the  data;  the  employers  and  deans 
were  commending  the  faculty  members 
because  their  statements  revealed  an  ac- 
tual personal  acquaintance  with  the  stu- 
dent, and  fair  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment in  evaluating  the  student’s  abilities. 

Recommending  candidates  for  positions 
directly  referred  to  the  bureau,  assisting 
them  to  make  contacts  by  means  of 
‘leads”,  referring  them  to  sources  of 
occupational  information  and  to  various 
organizations  and  placement  agencies, 
constitute  a second  and  a major  function 
of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments.  As  is 
the  case  with  all  employment  offices,  we 
never  receive  enough  of  the  right  kind  of 
notices  of  positions  to  take  care  of  all 
of  our  candidates.  We  estimate  that  we 
help  about  one-third  of  our  registrants 
through  direct  placements — these  people 
secure  positions  for  which  we  make  nom- 
inations at  the  employers’  request.  The 
majority  of  the  other  two-thirds  of  each 
year’s  registrants  are  helped  indirectly — • 
by  “leads”,  suggestions  as  to  methods  of 
making  contacts,  and  sending  out  their 
confidential  papers.  Probably  about  one- 
sixth  of  our  registrants  secure  positions 
without  any  service  from  the  bureau.  The 
placement  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments is  a distinctly  cooperative  en- 
terprise. As  an  office,  in  and  of  itself, 
it  could  accomplish  very  little.  Every 
placement  we  make  is  dependent  upon  the 
contributions  of  other  administrative  offi- 
cers, the  faculty  members  who  sponsor 
the  candidate,  the  friends  of  the  College 


Miss  Barnes 


or  the  alumni  who  refer  the  employer  to 
us,  the  employer's  impression  of  our  con- 
stituency, and — first,  last,  and  always, — 
the  registrant  who  is  recommended  for 
the  position.  Whatever  prestige  the  bu- 
reau may  have  with  certain  employers 
rests  back  upon  three  factors : 

First — The  general  prestige  of  Oberlin 
College. 

Second — The  faculty  members’  evalua- 
tion of  their  students. 

Third — (And  most  vital)  The  qual- 
ity of  work  done  by  the  Oberlin 
graduates  the  employer  has  chosen 
over  a period  of  years. 

Of  course,  the  bureau  carries  a very  def- 
inite responsibility  for  maintaining  a good 
rapport  with  employers  and  for  giving 
prompt  and  adequate  service  to  those  who 
ask  for  nominations  for  positions,  or  for 
information  about  seniors  or  graduates. 
We  regret  that,  because  of  extra  work 
connected  with  our  NYA  projects  this 
fall,  we  have  been  delayed  in  making  the 
usual  tabulations  of  the  preceding  year’s 
business.  From  a hasty  survey  of  the 
records,  we  estimate  that  we  received 
between  450  and  500  notices  of  openings, 
and  that  we  were  able  to  recommend  can- 
didates for  85%  of  the  positions.  Our 
candidates  received  offers  in  about  40% 
of  the  cases,  possibly  a slightly  higher 
percentage.  Last  year,  we  were  particu- 
larly encouraged  by  the  fact  that  employ- 
ers in  business  fields  and  educational  ex- 
ecutives notified  us  of  openings  after  a 
silence  of  three  or  four  years.  We  were 
also  fortunate  in  hearing  from  close  to 
100  clients  who  had  not  been  in  touch 
with  us  before. 

Because  many  alumni  ore  not  aware  of 
the  important  place  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments plays  in  present  day  Oberlin 
we  have  asked  Miss  Barnes  to  write  this 
article.  The  statistics  of  the  volume  of 
work  speak  for  themselves  but  Miss 
Barnes  is  extremely  modest  about  the 
part  she  and  her  assistants  contribute  to 
this  vital  department. 

She  is  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  place 
graduates  in  positions  for  which  they  are 
best  suited  and  her  personal  knowledge 
of  their  qualifications  is  remarkable. 

Here  is  another  field  where  alumni  can 
be  of  inestimable  aid,  in  helping  younger 
alumni  to  find  positions  and  referring 
their  friends  to  the  Bureau. 

Please  turn  the  page 
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In  the  last  fifteen  months,  many  of  the 
graduates  of  1932  and  1933  (the  classes 
that  were  hardest  hit  by  the  depression) 
have  secured  work  in  the  fields  of  their 
special  interests — some  of  these  positions 
came  through  the  bureau ; others  came 
through  the  candidates’  personal  contacts 
or  through  other  agencies.  The  class  of 
1935  not  only  went  out  with  better  pros- 
pects for  immediate  employment  than  any 
class  since  1930,  but  the  prospects  have 
actually  materialized  for  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  group.  A number  of 
the  1935  graduates  do  not  have  the  work 
they  prefer,  and  salaries  are  still  low, 
some  far  too  low ; but  their  situation  is  a 
bright  contrast  to  that  of  the  people  who 
went  out  from  college  in  June  1932,  so 
many  of  whom  could  not  get  remunera- 
tive work  of  any  sort.  A tabulation  of 
the  Occupational  Distribution  of  the  Class 
of  1935  will  be  available  at  an  early  date. 

In  addition  to  the  main  functions  listed 
in  the  first  paragraph,  the  bureau  has 
been  carrying  responsibility  for  the  stu- 
dent-work projects  financed  by  CWA 
Funds  the  second  semester  of  1933-34, 
FERA  Funds  in  1934-35,  and  NYA 
Funds  this  year.  Last  year  and  this 
year,  the  secretary  of  the  bureau,  as 
Chairman  of  the  FERA  and  of  the  NYA 
Committees,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  the  program,  approval  of 
projects,  the  records,  the  payroll  and  the 
monthly  reports  to  the  State  Headquar- 
ters. The  deans  of  men  and  women  and 
their  assistants  decide  upon  the  students’ 
eligibility  for  NYA  financial  assistance 
and  assign  them  to  the  projects  for  which 
they  are  qualified.  Many  faculty  and 
staff  members  of  the  College  and  Con- 
servatory and  members  of  community  or- 
ganizations have  submitted  interesting 
projects  and  supervised  the  work  of  the 
students.  In  1934-35,  work  was  done  on 
250  projects.  The  total  earnings  of  242 
students  for  the  year  was  $22,562.72. 
Equally  worth  while  projects  are  going 
forward  this  year;  225  projects  are 
scheduled  for  the  present  month.  Our 
monthly  payroll,  with  the  exception  of 
months  including  vacations,  ranges  be- 
tween $2400  and  $2800. 

In  1934-35,  the  volume  of  work  which 
needed  to  be  done  by  the  staff  of  the  bu- 
reau was  heavier  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  The  nature  of  each  function  of  the 
office  is  such  as  to  require  thorough  and 
quick  action.  Unfortunately,  there  were 
times  last  year  when  it  was  physically  im- 
possible to  handle  matters  of  immediate 
concern  here  on  the  campus  and  to  clear 
all  correspondence  promptly.  We  know 
that  some  graduates  had  cause  to  feel  that 
we  were  very  slow  in  answering  their 
letters,  and  that  wc  did  not  give  them  as 
much  information  as  they  would  have 
liked  to  have.  We  hope  that  we  can  im- 
prove our  service  at  this  point  during  the 
present  year.  However,  there  are  times 
when  we  must  give  the  assembling  and 
sending  out  of  credentials,  conferences 
with  seniors,  and  undergraduates,  ar- 
rangements for  employers’  visits  to  the 
campus,  answering  employers’  notices  of 
openings,  and  the  making  of  NYA  pay- 
rolls and  organizing  of  new  projects — , 


precedence  over  the  more  general  forms 
of  correspondence.  At  such  times,  deeply 
though  we  regret  it,  we  are  obliged  to 
postpone  answering  letters  asking  for  gen- 
eral information  and  for  advice  about 
various  matters  much  longer  than  we  con- 
sider proper  under  normal  circumstances. 
We  shall  make  every  effort  this  year  to 
prevent  the  “pressure  periods”  from  caus- 
ing the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty 
which  “snowed-under”  correspondence 
brought  to  some  of  our  graduates  last 
year. 

Quite  a number  of  the  new  clients  who 
came  to  the  bureau  last  year  did  so  be- 
cause they  had  been  referred  to  us  by 
alumni  whom  they  knew.  Some  of  the 
seniors  and  graduates  are  very  satisfac- 
torily located  this  year  as  a result  of 
having  been  recommended  to  employers 
by  alumni  with  whom  they  were  person- 
ally acquainted,  or  as  the  result  of  in- 
formation about  openings  given  by  grad- 
uates to  the  bureau  and  to  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  alumni  already  constitute  a 
major  source  of  employment  information, 
and  their  interest  and  efforts  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  College  and  the  grad- 
uates they  assist.  As  has  been  intimated 
in  a foregoing  paragraph,  we  are  always 
in  need  of  more  contacts  with  employers. 
At  present,  we  are  especially  concerned 
about  graduates  in  the  classes  from  1930 
through  1935  who  have  only  temporary 
work  in  fields  in  which  they  do  not  wish 
to  work  permanently,  and  most  of  all 
about  those  who  have  no  remunerative 
employment.  On  the  whole,  we  have  re- 
ceived more  information  about  openings 
from  recent  graduates,  some  of  them 
looking  for  jobs  themselves,  than  from 
alumni  who  are  employers  or  who  are 
well  established  in  business  positions  and 
the  professions.  This  is  probably  a nat- 
ural state  of  affairs,  because  the  recent 
graduates  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
office,  and  they  have  a first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  eagerness  of  their  college 
friends  and  other  contemporaries  to  se- 
cure regular  work.  The  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments would  welcome  any  assistance 
the  “occupationally  established”  alumni 
might  give  to  it,  or  to  members  of  the 
faculty  and  other  administrative  officers 
of  the  College,  that  would  increase  the 
prospects  of  the  younger  graduates  for 
securing  positions  in  business,  teaching, 
social  work,  library  work,  etc. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR 
ADVANCED  STUDY 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Research  Assistantships 

A limited  number  of  appointments  are 
available  in  The  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science.  At  least  one  year  of  ap- 
proved graduate  work  is  prerequisite,  and 
holders  of  these  appointments  are  ex- 
pected to  devote  their  full  time  to  investi- 
gation of  social  problems.  Application 
blanks  may  be  secured  from  The  Director 
of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science.  Open  to  men  and  women.  The 
annual  stipend  ranges  from  $500  to 
$1500. 


New  York  University 
Penfield  Scholarships 

for  studies  in  Diplomacy,  International 
Affairs,  and  Belles-Lettres 

For  the  coming  year  these  fellowships 
will  be  of  a maximum  value  of  $1,000 
each.  It  is  preferred,  although  not  re- 
quired, that  applicants  for  these  awards 
have  to  their  credit  at  least  one  full  year 
of  graduate  work.  Further  information 
and  application  forms  may  be  secured 
from  Mr.  John  Musser,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, New  York  University  Graduate 
School. 

Harvard  University 
Bureau  for  Street  Traffic 
Research 

The  Bureau  for  Street  Traffic  Research 
of  Harvard  University  announces  the 
availability,  beginning  September  28,  1936, 
of  fifteen  graduate  fellowships,  each  car- 
rying a stipend  of  $1200  and  an  additional 
amount  not  exceeding  $200  for  travel  and 
field  investigation.  The  regular  annual 
fee  of  $400  for  tuition  will  be  deducted 
from  the  fellowship.  These  fellowships 
have  been  made  available  through  a gift 
to  the  University  by  the  Automobile  Man- 
ufacturers’ Association.  They  are  de- 
signed to  make  possible  a year's  intensive 
training  in  the  principles  and  problems  of 
street  and  highway  traffic  control.  In- 
formation and  application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Maxwell  Halsey,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Bureau  for  Street 
Traffic  Research. 

Yale  University 

Alexander  Brown  Coxe  Fellowships, 
carrying  stipends  not  exceeding  $2500  a 
year,  offered  annually  to  investigators  of 
promise  in  the  biological  sciences.  Pref- 
erence is  given  to  graduates  of  universi- 
ties who  have  had  such  training  and  ex- 
perience in  research  as  is  indicated  by  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine.  Application  forms  may 
be  secured  from  the  Graduate  School  or 
the  School  of  Medicine. 

Seessel  Fellowships  for  Research,  car- 
rying a stipend  of  $1,500  each.  Compe- 
tition is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
Further  information  and  application 
forms  may  be  secured  from  the  Graduate 
School. 

Sterling  Fellowships  for  Research  in 
the  Humanistic  Studies  and  the  Natural 
Sciences,  carrying  stipends  ranging  from 
$1,000  to  $2,500,  open  to  both  men  and 
women.  The  fellowships  are  awarded  to 
persons  who  have  completed  their  grad- 
uate work  and  can  give  evidence  of  train- 
ing and  experience  in  research  such  as  is 
indicated  by  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  Application  forms  may  be 
secured  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

Ohio  State  University 

The  Elizabeth  Clay  Howald  Scholar- 
ship with  a stipend  of  $3,000  for  study 
at  The  Ohio  State  University.  Further 
information  and  application  forms  may  be 
secured  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

Please  turn  to  page  1 3 
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ATHLETICS 


Editor, 

Don  Kinsey, 
Track  Coach 


Art  Brown  Diving 


BASKETBALL 

Oberlin's  pre-season  holiday  trip  pro- 
duced two  defeats  and  one  victory  for  the 
Yeomen.  Misfortune  fell  on  the  Ober- 
linites  in  Youngstown  when  Baetz  was 
taken  out  on  account  of  an  injured  knee 
and  Barnes  and  Cameron  worked  their 
way  out  by  too  close  guarding.  Oberlin 
led  up  to  these  mishaps  but  the  Y.M.C.A. 
team  gradually  crept  up  and  passed  a 
defensive  Yeoman  outfit. 

Although  Colgate  was  highly  favored 
at  Hamilton  the  Yeomen  pushed  up  an 
early  12  to  2 lead.  The  half  ended  with 
Colgate  leading  20  to  19.  In  the  second 
half  Colgate  hit  its  stride  and  strode  in 
to  a 46-32  victory. 

The  night  following  the  Colgate  game 
Oberlin  decisively  defeated  Buffalo  43  to 
28.  Oberlin  led  most  all  the  way.  Cam- 
eron, Baetz  and  Barnes  played  outstand- 
ingly well. 

Although  without  the  aid  of  tall, 
branching  Borden,  Oberlin  played  circles 
all  around  Kenyon  at  Gambier  and  led 
the  down  staters  24  to  13  with  the  game 
three-quarters  gone.  Again  Oberlin 
dropped  back  to  a defensive  game.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  the  game  Kenyon  only 
shot  and  Kenyon  only  scored  until  in  the 
last  few  minutes  of  play  they  slipped  by 
the  Yeomen  for  a 35  to  30  victory.  It 
was  a tough  game  to  lose  for  up  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  game  the  Oberlin  five 
played  a good  game  of  ball. 


WINTER  SPORTS  PROGRAM  GRAY  MEMORIAL 

The  beginning  of  a new  year  ushered  in  GAME  1 936 


the  Oberlin  winter  sports  program  em- 
bodying ten  different  athletic  activities 
carried  on  on  a class,  house  and  voluntary 
basis.  Basketball  tops  the  imposing  list 
with  six  class  teams  and  thirty-three 
house  teams  which  means  that  well  over 
two  hundred  men  are  playing  regularly 
scheduled  games. 

Unusually  large  groups  have  turned 
out  for  swimming,  fencing,  wrestling, 
tumbling,  gymnastics,  and  boxing.  Hand- 
ball and  bowling  tournaments  are  well 
under  way,  while  indoor  track  will  com- 
mence at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester. 

The  men’s  gymnasium  is  fairly  bulging 
with  activity  and  many  shifts  are  neces- 
sary during  the  day  and  night  in  order 
to  make  the  widest  possible  use  of  our 
inadequate  floor  space. 

SWIMMING 

Coach  Richard  Jamerson  is  thrashing 
his  team  into  shape  in  preparation  for  the 
stiffest  schedule  that  the  Oberlin  mermen 
have  ever  had.  Instead  of  a home  and 
home  schedule  as  in  the  past  the  squad 
meets  six  different  teams  in  seven  meets 
almost  within  the  month  of  February.  As 
an  added  feature  to  swimming  this  year 
the  Ohio  Conference  is  holding  its  first 
Conference  Swimming  Meet  at  Witten- 
berg College  on  February  29th.  The 
Oberlin  squad  is  captained  by  Arthur 
Brown  who  sprang  into  the  limelight  in 
most  of  last  year’s  meets. 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

Fred  Wing,  running  mate  of  George 
Manlove,  was  elected  captain  of  the  1936 
cross  country  team.  Last  year  Wing  and 
Manlove  tied  for  first  consistently  during 
the  season  and  they  jointly  hold  the 
course  records  of  a number  of  Ohio 
colleges.  In  tying  in  the  Conference  they 
established  a course  record  at  Denison 
University. 

The  past  season  Fred  was  held  up  in 
his  training  by  illness  and  it  was  not 
until  near  the  end  of  the  season  that  he 
began  running  in  his  usual  form.  Wing 
comes  from  Montclair,  N.  J.,  where  he 
competed  successfully  in  the  mile  and 
mile  relay. 


The  Annual  Gray  Memorial  basketball 
game  between  the  Varsity  team  and 
younger  Alumni  will  be  played  Friday 
evening  February  21  and  will  be  one  of 
the  features  of  the  mid-winter  Home- 
Coming.  This  will  be  the  fourteenth  Me- 
morial game  to  be  played  in  honor  of 
Glen  C.  “Crip”  Gray  who  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  1911  and  who  is  considered  the 
most  outstanding  all-around  athlete  who 
has  ever  attended  Oberlin  College.  In 
1921  Gray  was  accidentally  shot  and 
killed  while  hunting.  The  friends  of  his 
college  generation  in  order  to  keep  alive 
his  memory  and  to  keep  his  type  of  man- 
hood as  an  ideal  for  all  college  genera- 
tions, founded  the  Glen  Gray  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  in  1922.  Some  400 
Oberlin  Alumni  and  friends  have  contrib- 
uted to  these  scholarships.  Each  year  the 
proceeds  of  the  Gray  game  go  towards 
meeting  the  expenses  of  one  of  the  Gray 
scholarship  men. 

The  fund  has  now  reached  the  total 
of  about  $10,000.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Gray  Scholarship  committee  that  this 
fund  may  reach  $20,000  which  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  income  for  all  four  of  the 
Gray  Scholarships. 

The  four  students  now  holding  the 
Gray  Scholarships  are : 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Cooper — 1936. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wickenden — 1937 

Mr.  Robert  Robson,  Jr. — 1938 

Mr.  Grant  F.  Kibbel— 1939 

According  to  present  indications  a num- 
ber of  the  recent  basketball  stars  are 
planning  to  return  to  the  game.  These 
games  have  always  proved  interesting  and 
hard  fought.  The  game  will  be  followed 
by  an  Alumni  and  All-College  Dance. 

FEBRUARY  BASKETBALL 

7 Case,  here 

14  Allegheny,  there 

15  Hiram,  there 

18  Mount  Union,  here 

21  Alumni,  here 

22  Reserve,  there 

25  Denison,  there 

29  Otterbein,  here 


Intermurol 
Festivol 
will  be 
March  1 3 
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AMONG  T H 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  ’18,  is  president 
of  the  American  Student  Health  Associa- 
tion which  met  in  New  York  City  in 
December. 

Frederick  B.  Artz,  who  has  been  in 
Cambridge,  Mass,  on  leave  for  the  year, 
gave  a paper  on  “Fields  of  Writing  and 
Research  in  European  History  1815-1850“ 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  at  Chattanooga  December  27. 
On  December  30,  he  spoke  to  the  Dayton 
chapter  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Associa- 
tion on  “Oberlin  and  the  Professional 
Schools.” 

Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Heacox  left 
Oberlin  in  December  for  a trip  to  Hono- 
lulu by  way  of  Arizona  and  California, 
returning  somtime  around  the  middle  of 
this  year. 

The  Chicago  University  Press  has  just 
published  a notable  volume  by  Dr.  Her- 
bert Gordon  May,  entitled  “Material  Re- 
mains of  the  Megiddo  Cult.”  Dr.  May 
is  professor  of  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  Theological  School, 
coming  here  a year  ago  from  Palestine 
where  he  had  three  years  of  archaeologi- 
cal experience  under  the  famous  Dr.  J.  H. 
Breasted  of  Chicago.  The  book  main- 
tains the  high  standard  of  authoritative 
scholarship  for  which  this  series  is  world 
famous.  Its  special  interest  centers  in 
the  reconstruction  of  an  ancient  temple 
nearly  three  thousand  years  old,  and 
photographs  of  many  figurines,  censers, 
shrines,  altars,  etc.,  in  bronze,  stone,  or 
pottery,  connected  with  the  ancient  wor- 
ship there,  most  of  which  Dr.  May  had 
a hand  in  discovering.  It  is  probably  the 
first  book  to  give  constructive  and  con- 
vincing religious  interpretation  to  these 
recently  found  objects. 

Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Hatch  has  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  second  semester,  and  has 
left  for  California  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

President  Wilkins  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
the  convention  held  in  St.  Louis  Decem- 
ber 30,  31.  He  was  also  elected  chairman 
of  the  section  on  Historical  and  Philogical 
Sciences  for  the  year  1936. 

Dean  Graham  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  anniversary  banquet, 
January  17,  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
About  three  hundred  people  were  present, 
and  two  tables  were  reserved  for  Oberlin 
people,  alumni  and  parents  of  students 
now  in  Oberlin.  Stanley  Morris,  ’09,  is 
head  of  the  Oberlin  group  there,  and 
Laura  Anderegg  Mickey,  TO,  is  secre- 
tary. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson,  who  gave  a 
paper,  “Valid  Social  Approach  to  the 
Teaching  of  French,”  Associate  Profes- 
sor H.  H.  Thornton,  instructors  Delbert 
Gibson  and  Kathryn  Coates  were  repre- 
sentatives from  the  department  of  French 
and  Italian  at  the  Modern  Language  as- 
sociation of  teachers  of  French  at  Cincin- 
nati, December  30,  31,  January  1.  Pro- 


E FACULTY 

fessor  F.  W.  Kaufman  represented  the 
German  department,  Professors  R.  A. 
Jelliffe,  J.  F.  Mack,  A.  I.  Taft,  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Diekhoff  the  English  department.  In 
connection  with  the  convention  of  the 
Mathematical  Association  of  America 
Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  read  a paper,  and 
Professor  Mary  E.  Sinclair  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a period  of 
three  years. 

As  president  of  the  Music  Teachers’ 
National  association,  Professor  K.  W. 
Gehrkens  opened  the  convention  held 
in  Philadelphia  for  four  days.  Other 
delegates  were  Dr.  Frank  H.  Shaw  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  V.  Lytle.  Mr. 
Gehrkens  was  re-elected  editor  of  the 
official  magazine  of  the  convention,  which 
position  he  has  held  for  the  past  18  years. 

Professor  G.  D.  Hubbard  of  the  geo- 
logical department  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Geological  society  of  America, 
where  he  met  a large  number  of  Oberlin 
graduates  interested  in  the  various  fields 
of  geology.  Mr.  Reuel  B.  Frost  attended 
a meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Geographers  held  at  St.  Louis.  Professor 
Cony  Sturgis  attended  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  Spanish  in  New 
York  City,  at  which  he  read  a paper. 

MADAME  JOHNSTON 
HONORED 

The  French  government  takes  a very 
active  interest  in  education.  For  a long 
time  that  country  has  had  its  Ministry 
of  Education,  which  concerns  itself  not 
only  with  the  national  “Academies”  or 
university  regions  embracing  all  the  rami- 
fications of  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, but  also  with  anything  which  affects 
or  represents  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
life  of  France,  wherever  it  may  be  found. 
Naturally  it  takes  an  interest  in  the  wide- 
spread study  of  its  language  and  litera- 
ture. In  Oberlin  that  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  the  gift  of  a beautiful 
Sevres  vase  in  recognition  of  the  bond 
between  France  and  the  College  which 
bears  the  name  of  one  of  its  citizens,  and 
in  various  other  ways. 

Another  distinction  has  just  been  con- 
ferred upon  a member  of  the  department 
of  French  and  Italian.  Recognizing  the 
devoted  and  useful  service  of  Madame 
Lahaurine-Johnston,  Directrice  de  la  Mai- 
son  Francaise  since  its  establishment  in 
1927,  as  a real  contribution  to  the  teach- 
ing of  French  and  the  diffusion  of  French 
culture,  the  Minister  of  Education  (Min- 
istre  de  l’lnstruction  publique)  M.  Mario 
Roustan,  has  conferred  upon  her  the  title 
of  “Officer  d’Academie.”  This  is  an 
honor  given  only  to  those  who  have 
earned  distinction  by  some  unusually  good 
service  in  connection  with  education.  The 
Maison  Franqaise  and  the  department 
of  French  and  Italian  are  very  proud  of 
this  well-merited  honor  which  has  come 
to  a most  loyal  and  valued  friend  and 
colleague. 

R.  P.  Jameson. 


STUDENTS  AGAINST  WAR 

"Students  Against  War”  is  a title  of 
a pamphlet  containing  the  two  addresses 
by  President  Wilkins  which  have  been 
delivered  in  Chapel.  Alumni,  who  read 
with  interest  and  admiration,  the  first  of 
these,  "Pledge  Resistance”  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  will 
wish  to  read  the  second  speech  which 
deals  with  the  specific  things  which  stu- 
dents may  do  to  bring  about  peace.  We 
are  happy  to  announce  that  the  President 
will  be  glad  to  send  copies  to  those  who 
request  them.  Just  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s Office. 

The  interest  with  which  the  students 
received  this  speech  is  illustrated  by  the 
result  of  President  Wilkins’  offer  to  fur- 
nish copies  of  the  New  York  Times  to 
groups  of  five  who  would  pledge  to  read 
news  affecting  peace  every  day  until 
Spring  Vacation.  According  to  the  Re- 
view fifty-one  groups  have  so  pledged. 
This  must  be  gratifying  if  a bit  costly  to 
the  President ! 

News  stories  and  editorials  concerning 
President  Wilkins’  “Pledge  Resistance” 
speech  were  carried  by  73  papers  in  19 
different  states.  Both  United  Press  and 
the  Associated  Press  carried  reports  on 
their  news  wires,  and  a national  syndicate 
distributed  an  editorial  supporting  the 
speech.  The  New  York  Times  supported 
it,  but  the  New  York  Sun  challenged 
President  Wilkins. 


LUNCHEON  IN  NEW  YORK 

Nineteen  graduates  or  men  that  have 
been  associated  with  Oberlin  met  for 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  Physical  Education  meetings  in 
New  York  the  last  week  in  December. 
They  were : Dr.  Harry  R.  McPhee  T 7, 
Princeton  University,  Leo  E.  Forman  T7, 
Sands  Point,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Luman  H. 
Tenney  T8,  Princeton,  P.  B.  Dyck  ’23, 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  O.  C.  Bird  T2,  Ohio 
University,  Harold  S.  Wood  '23,  Ohio 
State  University,  T.  N.  Metcalf  T2,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  J.  F.  Martin  ’20, 
Wesleyan  College,  Edgar  Fauver  ’99, 
Wesleyan,  A.  G.  Wheeler  ’22,  Amherst 
College,  Mox  A.  Weber  ’25,  Hamilton 
College,  A.  E.  Lumley,  Amherst,  Allan 
M.  Miller  T2  and  Frank  C.  Fisher  T3 
of  New  York  and  Dr.  Nichols,  Dr. 
Savage,  Coaches  Butler,  Kinsey  and 
Jamerson  of  Oberlin. 

All  of  the  men  with  the  exception  of 
the  “lay  alumni”,  Miller  and  Fisher,  were 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Student  Health  Association,  of  which  Dr. 
Bradshaw  is  president,  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the 
American  Football  Coaches  Association. 

Dr.  Nichols  was  elected  National  Presi- 
dent of  Sigma  Delta  Psi,  the  National 
Honorary  Athletic  Fraternity  for  the 
next  two  years,  on  December  6.  He  has 
served  as  vice-president  for  the  last  two 
years. 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


Editor, 

Allen  Bailey  '36 


John  Hamlin  '36 

SHANSI  DAY 


graphic  record  of  his  2 or  3 years  in 
China.  He  was  photographer  for  the 
1935  Hi-O-Hi.  His  home  is  in  Albion, 
N.  Y. 

The  final  event  of  Shansi  Day  was  an 
illustrated  lecture  in  the  Art  Museum  by 
Dick  Irwin  on  the  life  of  a Shansi  rep- 
resentative and  what  he  does  afterwards. 

WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE 

The  convention  of  the  Women’s  Insti- 
tute was  held  in  Oberlin  January  31  and 
February  1.  “The  Place  of  Women  in 
the  Modern  World”  was  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  speeches  given  by  Florence 
E.  Allen,  federal  judge,  Mrs.  Adena 
Miller  Rich,  head  resident  of  Hull  House, 
Mrs.  Lillian  Gilbreth,  home  management 
expert,  and  Edith  Wynne  Matthison, 
prominent  in  the  creative  arts. 

Luncheon  on  Friday,  January  31, 
opened  the  convention.  Mrs.  Gilbreth  was 
the  first  speaker,  and  discussed  the  topic, 
“Women  in  the  Modern  Home,”  Friday 
afternoon  in  Warner  Hall.  Her  speech 
was  followed  by  a tea  at  the  Inn,  and 
Friday  evening  Miss  Matthison  spoke  on 
“Women  in  the  Creative  Arts”  in  Warner 
Hall.  Saturday  morning  proceedings  con- 
sisted of  round  table  discussions  in  Ship- 
herd  lounge,  led  by  Miss  Matthison  at  9 
and  Mrs.  Gilbreth  at  10.  Judge  Allen 
addressed  the  student  body  at  a special 
hour  chapel  at  11  :00  Saturday,  giving 
her  views  on  “Women  in  Civic  and  Po- 
litical Life.”  Mrs.  Adena  Miller  Rich, 
final  speaker  of  the  Institute  discussed 
“Women  in  a Maladjusted  World,”  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  Warner  Hall.  Tea  at 
the  Art  Building  after  the  address  closed 
the  event. 

A special  issue  of  The  Review  featur- 
ing the  prominent  women  of  Oberlin  and 
the  Institute  was  edited  by  the  women 
and  published  on  January  31. 


MYRA  HESS  CONCERT 
IS  POSTPONED 

Due  to  an  appendectomy.  Miss  Myra 
Hess  has  been  forced  to  postpone  her 
concert  in  Oberlin  until  March  16.  It  was 
to  hove  been  January  30. 


James  Nelson  '36 


WINS  RHODES 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Oberlin’s  fifth  Rhodes  Scholar  in  the 
history  of  the  school  was  chosen  Decem- 
ber 16  when  James  R.  Nelson,  senior 
from  Newton,  Iowa,  received  the  nomina- 
tion from  the  DesMoines  district.  Thirty- 
two  Rhodes  Scholars  were  chosen  from 
an  original  field  of  619  in  the  nation. 

Scholastically  and  as  a leader  in 
campus  activities,  Nelson  has  been  promi- 
nent. He  is  president  of  the  Peace  So- 
ciety, editor  of  the  Olympian,  publica- 
tions representative  on  the  Student  Coun- 
cil, and  treasurer  of  the  Mock  Convention 
to  be  held  this  Spring. 

At  present  Nelson  is  a four-year  Miller 
scholar  taking  honor  work  in  Economics. 
At  Oxford  University,  England,  he  will 
continue  his  work  in  Economics  for  two 
and  perhaps  three  years,  beginning  next 
October. 

Names  of  the  four  Rhodes  Scholars 
selected  in  previous  years  are : Theodore 
Wilder,  James  Childers,  William  Helm- 
bold,  and  Frederick  Ficken. 


Executive  Committee 
for  Women's  Institute. 

Seated:  Virginia  Rucker, 
Alice  Crafts,  Margaret 
Rudd. 

Standing:  Dorothy  Mc- 

Fadden,  Elizabeth  Gibson, 
Edith  Bligh. 


Attracting  the  usual  interest  of  the 
students,  the  attendant  mystery  of  the 
name  of  the  candidate  lent  glamor  to 
this  important  date.  The  program  was 
an  excellent  one.  It  was  opened  by 
Richard  Aszling,  chairman  of  the  stu- 
dent committee,  who  introduced  Dick 
Irwin,  returned  representative,  and  P.  C. 
Lee,  graduate  student  who  brought  greet- 
ings from  Shansi,  Dick  Irwin  giving  the 
Chinese  which  was  interpreted  by  Lee. 
The  annual  address  was  given  by  Dr. 
T.  H.  Sun,  graduate  of  Shantung  Uni- 
versity, and  editor  of  a periodical,  “The 
Christian  Farmer.”  He  spoke  in  brilliant 
English  of  the  “Rural  Reconstruction 
Work  in  China”  and  the  important  part 
which  Oberlin-in-Shansi  is  playing  in  this 
field.  Dr.  Sun  spoke  again  at  the  lunch- 
eon held  after  the  assembly,  and  once 
more  his  listeners  were  not  only  im- 
pressed but  amazed  at  his  remarkable 
grasp  of  the  English  vocabulary.  He  is 
studying  modern  methods  of  farming  at 
Cornell  University. 

Amid  the  applause  of  the  students,  John 
Hamlin,  ’36,  mounted  the 
platform  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the 
President  and  others. 

Hamlin  is  well  suited  for 
the  exacting  work  in 
Shansi,  having  been  ac- 
tive in  all  phases  of  col- 
lege life.  He  is  a Sociol- 
ogy major,  member  of  the 
band,  glee  club,  A Capella 
Choir,  executive  board  of 
the  Peace  Society,  and 
active  in  intramural  ath- 
letics. He  is  an  excellent 
student  and  will  probably 
bring  home  a fine  photo- 
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Since  I860, 

Mock  Conventions 
Have  Been  Held 

By 

ALLEN  BAILEY  '36 


IN  1936,  Oberlin  College  will  conduct 
its  nineteenth  Mock  Convention.  This 
tradition,  first  established  on  the  campus 
by  the  Phi  Delta  literary  society  in  1860, 
has  moulded  student  political  opinion  in 
every  presidential  campaign  except  that 
of  1912.  At  that  time  the  break  in  the 
series  was  the  result  of  a disagreement 
between  the  faculty  committee  and  the 
sponsoring  literary  societies  as  to  proper 
convention  procedure. 

From  1860  until  1928,  Oberlin  under- 
graduates picked  the  Republican  Party  as 
their  mock  convention  choice.  This  un- 
usual political  constancy,  beginning  only 
six  years  after  the  Free  Soilers  merged 
with  other  groups  to  form  a national  or- 
ganization, was  temporarily  diverted  in 
1932.  Undergraduate  sentiment  swung  to 
the  Democratic  Party  at  that  time  in  the 
hope  of  securing  a “wide  open”  conven- 
tion ; this  fall,  however,  Republicanism 
again  returned  to  favor  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Each  convention  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  this  political  meeting.  The 
only  rally  before  the  Civil  War  per- 
formed its  functions  in  a decidedly  sketchy 
manner — as  the  minutes  state,  “The  so- 
ciety went  into  a Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  nominate  a president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  since  which 
time  it  (presumably  the  nomination  and 
not  the  society)  has  not  yet  been  heard 
of.”  Sources  claiming  knowledge  of  the 
affair  superior  to  that  of  the  secretary 
assert  that  Abraham  Lincoln  eventually 
received  the  convention's  support.  If  so, 
the  slogan  “As  Oberlin  goes,  so  goes  the 
nation”  may  be  of  relatively  great  anti- 
quity. 

Whatever  the  first  report  lacked  in 
definiteness  was  more  than  remedied  by 
a painstaking  recorder  of  the  1864  meet- 
ing— he  states  than  Salmon  P.  Chase  won 
over  Lincoln  in  that  year  by  a margin  of 
220  V:t  to  202%.  This  indicates  that  at 
least  one  student  was  extremely  open- 
minded  ; it  also  makes  rumors  of  Lincoln's 
victory  in  1860  rather  questionable. 

Discussion  of  platform,  omitted  be- 
cause of  neglect  or  expediency  in  the  first 
two  conventions,  appeared  in  1868.  His- 
tory attests  to  the  foresight  of  the  Ober- 
lin delegations  in  choosing  U.  S.  Grant 
as  the  Republican  presidential  nominee; 
it  hardly  corroborates  their  platform 
dealing  with  reconstruction,  universal 
manhood  suffrage,  and  economy. 


Four  years  later,  America’s  first  co- 
educational college  lived  up  to  the  princi- 
ples of  its  founders.  Records  state,  “The 
Ladies’  Board  permitted  the  members  of 
the  four  ladies’  classes  to  attend.”  Per- 
haps the  feminine  influence  was  enough 
to  make  the  men  of  the  campus  forget 
their  previous  platform,  or  perhaps  the 
emphasis  was  on  "picking  a winner” ; 
at  any  rate,  Grant  was  renominated. 

Naturally,  the  admission  of  “the  four 
ladies’  classes”  caused  the  woman’s  suf- 
frage fight  to  appear  in  the  next  conven- 
tion. At  this  time,  however,  a telegram 
from  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  greeted  with 
“laughter  and  derision".  James  G.  Blaine, 
who  was  to  be  a figure  in  the  Mock 
scene  until  1892,  was  first  presented  and 
nominated  in  1876. 

Supporters  of  “The  Plumed  Knight” 
lost  out  in  1880,  and  a certain  George  F. 
Edmonds  was  the  choice  of  the  students — 
either  Oberlin  or  the  nation  must  have 
gone  the  wrong  way.  Included  in  the 
platform  was  the  first  of  several  planks 
dealing  with  the  evils  of  Mormonism. 
Enthusiasm  ran  so  high  that  the  citizens 
of  the  town  convened  not  long  after  to 
hold  a Mock  Democratic  Convention. 

Blaine  was  again  the  pre-convention 
favorite  in  1884,  but  Edmonds  was  re- 
nominated in  a display  of  solidarity  which 
is  only  rivalled  in  political  history  by  the 
famous  “Alabama  casts  twenty-four  votes 
for  Oscar  W.  Underwood.”  Banners  and 
flags,  precursors  of  later  elaborate  pa- 
rades, first  appeared  at  this  meeting. 

Another  dark-horse,  Graham,  received 
the  nomination  in  the  next  year.  (Appar- 
ently Blaine  was  hardly  more  successful 
in  Oberlin  than  in  the  nation  as  a whole.) 
The  convention  also  wrote  the  first  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  a long  struggle  by 
voting  down  a resolution  for  national 
prohibition. 

Oberlin,  having  at  last  grown  wary  of 
favorite  sons,  picked  the  correct  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidental  candidates  in 
1892 — Benjamin  Harrison  and  Whitelaw 
Reid.  Unfortunately,  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Party  swept  the  elections.  Again 
prohibition  caused  a heated  discussion, 
and  again  it  was  defeated.  Free-silver, 
another  perennial  favorite,  also  lost.  On 
the  other  hand,  a resolution  suggesting 
that  the  gates  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion be  closed  on  Sunday  “went  through 
with  a shout.” 

William  McKinley  received  the  support 


of  the  1896  convention.  The  platform  in- 
cluded protection,  civil  service  reform, 
anti-trust  legislation,  and  bi-metalism. 
Campus  wags  played  a prominent  role  at 
this  time — resolutions  which  were  intro- 
duced from  the  floor  included:  “that 
bicycles  be  carried  free  on  all  railroads" 
and  “that  bounties  be  paid  on  gopher  scalps 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  Cherokee  strip." 

Rubber-stamping  the  nomination  of 
McKinley  by  the  national  Republican 
group  occupied  the  1900  convention. 
Other  suggested  candidates  included 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Whitelaw  Reid,  and 
the  wife  of  Admiral  Dewey  (either  the 
suffragettes  of  1876  or  the  pranksters  of 
1896  may  have  been  guilty  of  this  sug- 
gestion). The  Oberlin  Review,  in  dis- 
cussing the  1900  meeting,  reports  “a  battle 
over  expansion”  and  an  objection  to  “pro- 
tection for  commodities  produced  by  trusts.” 

Warren  G.  Harding,  then  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Ohio,  was  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  1904  convention.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  selected  as  the  presidential 
nominee  on  the  first  ballot.  An  import- 
ant feature  of  later  conventions,  the 
opening  night  parade,  first  appeared  in 
this  year. 

After  several  decades  of  talking,  the 
Oberlin  women  finally  succeeded  in  in- 
corporating a woman’s  suffrage  plank  into 
the  platform  in  1908.  The  progressive 
planks  on  the  subjects  of  temperance,  the 
tariff,  and  socialism  failed  of  acceptance. 
William  Howard  Taft,  whose  position  as 
heir  apparent  made  him  the  outstanding 
candidate,  was  nominated  by  Charles 
Sawyer,  who  later  became  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

Strangely  enough,  the  reason  for  the 
1912  hiatus  in  mock  convention  activity 
was  not  the  presence  of  a rampant  campus 
"Bull  Moose”  element,  but  rather  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  correct  method 
of  masking  and  parading.  In  order  to 
protest  against  this  omission,  the  student 
body  staged  elaborate  funeral  services  for 
the  "Spirit  of  the  Mock  Convention.’ 
The  spirit  was  buried  with  appropriate 
ceremony  on  the  campus  and  a monument 
was  erected  to  its  memory. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine,  John  W.  Bricker,  Attorney 
General  of  Ohio 
and  candidate 
for  Governor  in 
1936  has  ac- 
cepted the  post 
o f permanent 
chairman  of  the 
National  Repub- 
lican Mock  Con- 
vention. The 
executive  com- 
mittee of  the 
Mock  Conven- 
tion is  now  lin- 
ing up  the  tem- 
porary chair- 
man who  will 
deliver  the  keynote  address  on  the  first 
evening  of  the  caucus.  Any  inquiries 
that  alumni  may  have  concerning  the 
convention  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  Republican  Na- 
tional Mock  Convention,  Men's  Building, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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This  touching  ceremony  turned  out  to 
be  somewhat  premature,  for  in  1916  the 
old  political  rally  was  resurrected,  and 
blossomed  into  two  conventions — the 
regular  Republican  Mock  Convention, 
now  under  the  supervision  of  the  Men's 
Senate,  and  a Woman’s  Suffrage  Conven- 
tion. These  held  their  meetings  simul- 
taneously. In  spite  of  co-ed  agitation, 
the  suffrage  plank  was  lost,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  remarks  of  a certain  F.  A. 
Sherret , who  said,  “. . . one  must  think 
twice  before  bringing  up  the  suffrage 
question  at  such  a time  of  national  crisis 
as  the  present.”  Theodore  Roosevelt 
defeated  Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  a close 
race  for  the  presidential  nomination ; 
Henry  Ford  also  received  many  votes 
from  students  who  protested  against  the 
ultra-militaristic  planks  in  the  platform. 
This  convention  saw  the  first  edition  of 
the  Elephant,  convention  newspaper. 

Hughes  and  Coolidge  received  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  nomina- 
tions in  1920.  Although  the  socialist 
Eugene  V.  Debs  led  on  the  first  ballot, 
the  platform  included  such  comparatively 
mild  measures  as  national  prohibition, 
protective  tariff,  private  ownership  of 
railroads,  and  government  conservation 
of  national  resources.  Universal  com- 
pulsory military  service  was  voted  down. 

In  1924,  progressive  elements  which 
dominated  the  meeting  caused  the  student 
body  to  pick  Borah  and  Pinchot.  Planks 
calling  for  the  recognition  of  Russia,  a 
referendum  by  the  people  before  a war, 
and  further  civil  service  reform  empha- 
sized this  trend. 

Increasing  prosperity  and  the  LaFol- 
lette  failure  in  1924  caused  the  next  con- 
vention to  back  Herbert  Hoover.  An  im- 
portant innovation  of  this  meeting  was 
the  formation  of  a League  of  Woman 
Voters  as  a result  of  their  participation 
in  the  two  preceding  conventions.  Radio 
broadcasting  of  convention  sessions  also 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1928 — sta- 
tion W HK  in  Cleveland  included  several 
important  features  of  the  conclave  on  its 
program. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  campus 
went  Democratic  in  1932  as  the  result  of 
widespread  agitation  for  an  opportunity 
to  choose  among  a greater  variety  of 
issues  and  men.  After  eleven  ballots  (the 
famous  Democratic  two-thirds  rule) 
Owen  D.  Young  was  declared  the  choice 
of  the  delegates.  The  greatest  fight  in  the 
platform  discussion  revolved  around  the 
question  of  prohibition.  At  first  bone  dry, 
the  delegates  finally  voted  in  a special 
session  that  the  national  government 
should  pass  legislation  in  line  wdth  wet 
sentiment,  should  it  be  shown  in  the  next 
four  years  by  state  or  national  referen- 
dum. Other  questions  discussed  included 
Philippine  independence,  unemployment 
insurance,  and  tariff  revision.  The  can- 
didates ranged  from  Young,  Roosevelt, 
Murray,  Byrd,  and  Ritchie  to  “Popeye,” 
the  choice  of  the  Alaska  delegation. 

Past  conventions  have  picked  nine  win- 
ners in  the  race  for  presidential  nomina- 
tion, their  trust  in  Edmonds,  Gresham 
and  others  has  caused  nine  mistakes.  Cor- 
rect choices  include  Lincoln  (if  rumors 


about  the  1860  convention  are  correct), 
Grant  (twice),  Harrison,  McKinley 
(twice),  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Hoover. 
Three  vice-presidential  nominees  have 
been  guessed  in  Oberlin — Reid,  Fairbanks, 
and  Coolidge.  Only  one  presidential 
choice  who  won  the  party  nomination  did 
not  become  president — Harrison  in  ’92. 
Coolidge  was  the  lone  vice-presidential 
selection  to  be  elected. 

Such  is  Oberlin’s  record. 

And  w'ho  will  win  in  1936?  String 
along  with  Oberlin’s  selection  on  May  9, 
and  you  will  have  a 50%  chance  of  being 
able  to  forecast  the  results  of  November’s 
vote. 

Scholarships  (continued  from  page  8) 
Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  700  Jackson  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  announces  five  fel- 
lowships in  international  law  for  1936-37, 
open  to  (1)  teachers  of  international  law 
who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in 
that  subject,  and  (2)  qualified  candidates 
engaged  in  research  in  international  law 
who  wish  to  use  the  fellowship  to  com- 
plete a definite  project  already  organized 
or  started.  Each  fellowship  involves  a 
stipend  of  $2,000.  Further  information 
and  application  forms  may  be  secured 
from  James  Brown  Scott,  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

Columbia  University 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, offers  graduate  scholarships  and 
teaching  fellowships  for  Training  in  the 
Field  of  Teaching  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. Scholarship  awards  may  include 
tuition,  maintenance,  and  cash  stipends. 
The  awards  will  be  based  solely  on  the 
merits  of  each  applicant  and  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  grants.  Programs 
of  study  may  be  arranged  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  Master 
of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or  Doctor 
of  Education.  The  technical,  practical, 
and  professional  work  is  given  jointly 
by  Teachers  College  and  cooperating  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  for  the  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped.  Application 
forms  and  further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Teachers 
College,  525  West  120th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

CARL  RUTH,  VICTIM 
OF  TYPHOID  FEVER 

Carl  Ruth,  newspaper  correspondent  in 
Washington  for  twenty  years,  died  on 
January  25.  He  had  been  ill  for  three 
weeks  of  typhoid  fever  but  physicians 
thought  he  was  recovering. 

Mr.  Ruth  attended  Oberlin  in  1905  and 
1906.  He  represented  the  Toledo  Blade 
and  other  newspapers.  His  funeral  was 
held  from  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
Presbyterian,  and  burial  was  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery.  Elders  of  the  Church,  of 
which  he  was  one,  acted  as  pallbearers. 
Among  these  was  Judge  E.  H.  Van 
Fossan,  close  friend  of  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Ruth  was  a member  of  the  Grid- 
iron Club  and  the  National  Press  Club. 


INCREDIBLE  BUT  TRUE 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  Reader’s  Digest 
we  find  a delightful  story  about  Paul 
D.  Cravath,  once  a student  at  Oberlin 
and  now  a very,  very  prominent  New 
York  lawyer  and  president  or  chairman 
of  the  Board — or  something  like  that — 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association 
. ...  It  seems  that  Mr.  Cravath  built 
a house  on  Long  Island  at  a tremendous 
cost  and  when  it  was  finished  he  ex- 
pressed a desire,  a little  wistfully,  (prob- 
ably thinking  of  the  Plum)  for  a brook. 
The  landscape  architect  said  that  could 
be  arranged  although  it  would  be  a trifle 
costly.  It  seems  that  “arranged  brooks” 
can  be  made  to  do  most  anything  so  he 
said,  “Do  you  want  a brook  that  gives 
forth  a swish,  a murmur  or  a gurgle?” 
Mr.  Cravath,  being  an  expansive  gentle- 
man, answered,  "All  three.”  . . So  believe 
it  or  not,  today  he  may  start  his  brook 
going  by  pushing  a button  and  according 
to  his  fancy  achieve  a swish,  a mur- 
mur or  a gurgle  by  pushing  additional 
buttons  ....  You  have  probably  read 
this  story  with  amusement  (try  and  find 
someone  who  doesn't  read  this  little  pub- 
lication) but  perhaps  you  didn't  know 
that  Mr.  Cravath  once  strolled  under  the 
Elms  where  only  natural  brooks  are  to 
be  had  ....  More  about  this  same  gen- 
tleman of  a personal  nature  ....  He 
won  an  Oberlin  banner  at  the  New  York 
Alumni  meeting  recently  for  recounting, 
in  an  entertaining  fashion,  a little  run-in 
which  he  had  with  "Madame  J”  in  the 
old  days  ....  In  the  same  issue  of  the 
aforementioned  magazine  another  of  our 
distinguished  graduates,  Dr.  Millikan,  is 
credited  with  saying  that  the  gasoline 
station  attendants  have  done  more  to  en- 
courage the  practice  of  courtesy  than 
any  other  group  of  people  meeting  the 

public Why  shouldn’t  they  7 ...  . 

They  are  nearly  all  college  graduates. 
We  wish  you  all  might  have  heard  the 
introduction  President  Wilkins  gave  to 
Judge  Allen.  It  was  a masterpiece.  It 
took  about  a minute,  was  completely  ap- 
propriate and  highly  complimentary.  The 
Judge  was  surprised  and  not  a little 
pleased,  we  imagine  ....  You  will  read 
elsewhere  of  the  arrival  of  the  daughters 
of  Mr.  K’ung  to  study  in  Oberlin  . . . . 
It  was  a bit  puzzling  as  to  where  to 
place  them  in  college  because  they  have 
been  educated  by  tutors  ....  The  pro- 
fessors examining  them  in  the  various 
fields  found  that  their  knowledge  was 
profound  and  extremely  varied  in  scope 
. . . . Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  then 
that  Jeannette,  the  younger  girl,  has  a 
tremendous  fondness  for  fudge  and  makes 
enormous  quantities  of  it  to  give  to  her 
friends  ....  Incidentally  Jeannette  is 
also  quite  a horsewoman  ....  We  hope 
Oberlin's  nags  will  give  her  some  fun  . . . 
Mrs.  Lillian  Gilbreth,  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Institute,  is  a consulting  engineer 
and  mother  of  eleven  children  ....  We 
might  add  that  she  is  an  excellent  speaker 
and  looks  as  if  she  practiced  what  she 
preaches  ....  After  all,  bringing  up 
eleven  children  might  be  considered  a 
full  time  job  by  most  people.  It's  just 
one  of  hers. 
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Congratulations 

November  16,  1935 
Dear  Miss  Van  Fossan, 

I've  seen  the  first  number  of  your 
magazine  and  congratulate  you  on  it.  It 
has  a professional  touch,  at  least  that  was 
the  impression  on  me,  and  as  a humble 
subaltern  among  magazine  makes  I send 
you  my  praises. 

With  fraternal  (journalistic  rather 
than  alumnal)  respects, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Raymond  Gram  Swing 
Editor,  The  Nation 

Dear  Miss  Van  Fossan: 

I want  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  excellence  of  the  December  number 
of  the  Oberlin.  Alumni  Magazine.  It  is 
not  only  a beautiful  piece  of  make-up 
typographically  and  artistically,  but  con- 
veys a sense  of  the  intellectual  vitality  of 
the  Oberlin  community.  President  Wil- 
kins’ speech  on  ‘‘Pledge  Resistance”  and 
Doctor  Nichol’s  article  on  “Oberlin  Foot- 
ball” are  especially  fine. 

With  best  wishes,  I am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alfred  D.  Sheffield 
Although  editors  seldom  notice  anony- 
mous letters,  occasionally  from  such  a 
source  an  idea  comes  that  is  deserving  of 
publication.  For  this  reason  only,  we  pub- 
lish the  communication  below. 

January  9,  1936. 

Dear  Miss  Van  Fossan: 

Some  years  ago  an  editor  caused  a 
great  local  furor  by  propounding  the  ques- 
tion: “What  is  the  matter  with  Kansas?”. 
He  then  proceeded  to  answer  his  own 
question.  I have  many  times  heard  one 
alumnus  of  Oberlin  ask  another  the  same 
question  regarding  Oberlin. 

Realizing  that  such  a question  may 
arise  solely  from  a distortion  of  perspec- 
tive, a lack  of  information,  or  other  in- 
firmity of  the  asker  and  that  it  may  be 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  Oberlin, 
— that  she  is  measuring  up  fully  to  all 
that  should  be  expected  of  a college  of 
her  traditions,  her  equipment  and  her 
ideals,  nevertheless  I am  going  to  suggest 
one  thought  that  weighs  heavily  on  my 
mind. 

The  Bulletin  of  Oberlin  College  states : 
According  to  the  charter,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  consists  of  twenty-five 
members,  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege being  ex-officio  a member  and 
President  of  the  Board.  Four  mem- 
bers are  elected  every  year  to  serve 
for  six  years.  Three  of  these  are 
elected  by  the  Board  itself,  and  one 
is  elected  by  a general  ballot  of  the 
alumni  of  all  departments.  In  the 
corporation  thus  constituted  the 
whole  government  of  the  college  is 
legally  vested. 

From  this  last  brief  but  pregnant  state- 
ment I conclude  that  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees is  the  first  source  of  strength  (or 
weakness)  in  the  vast  organization  which 


is  Oberlin  College.  In  their  hands  rests 
the  power  to  make  or  break  the  college, 
literally  and  figuratively ; they  choose  its 
personnel ; control  its  finances ; direct  its 
policies.  Thus,  they  shape  its  destiny. 

From  the  above  logically  flows  the 
thought  that  here  is  a job  requiring  men 
and  women  of  breadth,  of  experience,  of 
vision.  In  a very  real  sense  the  trustee, 
he  who  imparts  direction  to  the  college 
and  controls  its  very  destiny,  must  be 
bigger  than  the  problems  he  would  solve. 
So  to  speak,  he  must  be  bigger  than  the 
college. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege consists  of  twenty-five  persons.  Of 
these  eighteen  are  graduates  of  Oberlin ; 
one  is  a non-graduate  former  student  of 
Oberlin ; one  is  an  honorary  graduate  of 
Oberlin ; two  are  graduates  of  Cornell ; 
two  are  graduates  of  Amherst;  one  is  not 
a college  man.  To  state  these  facts  is  to 
suggest  my  thesis.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Oberlin  College  evidences  to  an 
alarming  degree  the  practice  known  in 
biology  as  “in-breeding”.  To  state  this 
fact  is  to  suggest  the  consequences,  for 
experience  has  shown  that  results  of  in- 
breeding  are  the  same  in  all  fields  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Looking  either  to  the  immediate  or  the 
far  future  of  the  college,  I can  not  believe 
that  such  an  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  Oberlin-trained  personnel  is  either  de- 
sirable or  wholesome. 

Again,  to  state  the  present  condition  is 
to  suggest  the  remedy.  It  lies  solely  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees  itself.  Except  for 
members  elected  by  the  alumni,  the  Board 
is  self-perpetuating.  It  elects  three  mem- 
bers each  year  and  fills  all  vacancies.  Un- 
til a more  wholesome  balance  is  restored 
the  least  that  the  Board  can  do  is  to  ap- 
point to  any  vacancies  that  may  occur 
only  men  who  have  no  intimate  connec- 
tion, scholastic  or  otherwise,  with  Ober- 
lin. Let  them  inject  only  new,  unrelated 
blood.  Let  these  men  be  big  men  from 
varied  fields  of  achievement;  men  who  are 
old  enough  to  have  done  things  of  large 
import  yet  young  enough  to  undertake 
new  problems ; men  who  respect  but  do 
not  worship  the  past ; men  who  believe  in 
the  irresistible  process  of  evolution  in 
education  as  in  all  life’s  activities;  all  to 
the  end  of  broadening  the  vision  and  ex- 
perience represented  in  the  Board,  and  in 
the  sole  hope  that,  cleaving  fast  to  that 
which  is  good,  the  college  may  advance 
with  greater  assurance  toward  an  ever 
greater  goal. 

Tell  me,  Madam  Editor,  am  I all  wrong 
or  is  there  a germ  of  truth  in  what  1 
have  suggested? 

By  the  way,  the  thought  comes  that  this 
year  will  see  the  selection  of  a new  dean 
of  the  College.  Might  it  not  be  well  to 
apply  the  infiltration  process  here,  as  well. 

Faithfully,  but  for  obvious  reasons, 
An  Anonymous  Alumnus. 

Lock  of  space  keeps  us  from  printing 
more  letters.  We  hope  the  next  issue 
will  not  be  so  crowded. 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


Columbus 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Colum- 
bus held  a meeting  at  the  North  Side  Day 
Nursery  on  December  16.  Each  member 
took  a 10  cent  toy,  wrapped  and  marked 
for  a boy  or  a girl.  At  other  meetings 
this  fall,  the  group  sewed  for  Red  Cross 
during  the  afternoon,  after  business  meet- 
ings were  over. 

New  Haven 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  4,  the 
New  Haven  Alumni  Group  met  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Adams,  '01 
(Katherine  Crafts,  ’03).  Dean  of  Women, 
Miss  Mildred  H.  McAfee  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  In  her  talk  she  so  successfully 
combined  an  appreciation  of  the  past  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  present  that  each 
one  present  felt  that  he  had  gone  or  was 
going  to  just  the  right  college  at  just 
the  right  time. 

Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Livingston, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Bolsterli,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Brainerd  Bridgman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  L.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Clark, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Fosnocht,  Miss  Charlotte  C. 
Frischkorn  and  her  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  G.  Hubbard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hughbert  H.  Landram,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Platt,  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Rood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elbert  M.  Shelton,  and  daughter, 
Miss  Lois  Shelton,  Miss  Barbara  Taylor, 
Miss  Doris  V.  Bottom,  Mrs.  Harlan  D. 
Dulmage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  T. 
Warner,  Mrs.  Sniffen  and  Miss  Sniffen. 

Washington,  Junior 

The  younger  Oberlin  group  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  gave  a dance  on  Friday, 
January  3,  in  honor  of  the  Oberlin 
students  living  in  Washington.  The  com- 
mittee, Halsey  Wilbur,  ’34,  chairman, 
Anne  Woodbury,  ’34,  and  Harriet  Hine, 
'24- ’28,  provided  the  music,  refreshments, 
etc.,  and  the  traditional  “glorious  time” 
was  had  by  all.  The  February  meeting  of 
the  group  will  be  a leap-year  party. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Junior 
Alumni  in  Washington  was  held  at  the 
apartment  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Van 
Fossan,  where  about  twenty-five  of  the 
members  gathered  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
Campus  from  Virginia  Van  Fossan. 

Miss  Van  Fossan  also  met  with  the 
Women’s  Club  of  Washington  at  lunch- 
eon on  December  10. 

New  York  Women 

The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Women's  Club  of  New  York  is  to  be 
held  February  5.  It  is  to  be  a dinner  at 
the  Beekman  Towers,  at  which  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Jesse  F.  Mack  will  be  the 
guests.  Mr.  Mack  will  be  the  speaker  of 
the  evening.  Officers  elected  last  Spring 
are:  Mabel  Eldred,  '09,  president;  Mrs. 
Nola  W.  Hageman,  ’22,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Helen  Brcckett  Stearns,  T3,  treas- 
urer ; Lois  Russell,  '33,  corresponding 


secretary;  and  Patricia  Poole,  ’33,  re- 
cording secretary,  will  make  their  first 
formal  appearances  in  their  positions  for 
the  year.  The  club  is  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  informal  luncheons  at  the  Herald 
Square  Hotel  on  W.  34th  St.  at  12 :30 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  Anyone  who  can  and  cares  to 
stop  there  at  those  times  will  find  some- 
one to  chat  with  about  Oberlin. 

Boston 

On  November  29,  Boston  held  a meet- 
ing with  over  sixty  present.  Professor 
Ward  spoke  on  New  England  architecture 
and  John  Reid,  '35,  pictured  the  present 
campus  in  entertaining  fashion.  Mr.  Al- 
fred H.  Howard,  ’82,  was  the  oldest 
alumnus  present,  but  he  is  still  hale  and 
hearty  and  expects  to  motor  to  California 
and  attend  his  55th  reunion  in  1937. 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Chapter  gave  a potluck 
dinner  and  Christmas  party  on  December 
7 in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Kalbfleisch.  Judge  Sherman  D.  Callen- 
der talked  on  his  recent  trip  to  the  Orient. 

On  January  31  Professor  Lord  spoke 
at  a dinner  meeting  which  was  well  at- 
tended. He  brought  news  of  the  campus 
and  spoke  of  his  summer  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  Mrs.  Anne  P.  Simpson  was  in 
charge  of  the  dinner. 

Buffalo 

The  Oberlin  Club  of  Western  New 
York,  held  its  first  meeting  on  November 
30  at  a luncheon  at  the  College  Club  in 
Buffalo.  Among  those  attending  were  L. 
Grant  Hector,  Dorothy  Bayer,  Perry  R. 
Cant,  Clarence  D.  Ferguson,  Cuthbert  B. 
Fraser,  George  N.  Jack,  Edward  S. 
Jones,  John  E.  Stuhr,  Theophil  Twente, 
Harold  Wherley  and  the  Misses  Ethel 
Unholz,  Vivian  Jack,  Doris  Flierl,  Ger- 
trude Brockett.  Plans  were  discussed  for 
the  annual  Christmas  luncheon  for  under- 
graduates and  their  mothers  to  be  held  on 
December  28.  Newly-elected  officers  for 
the  year  are : Mr.  Carlos  N.  Bushnell, 
T3,  president ; Mrs.  L.  Grant  Hector,  '20, 
Vice-president ; Miss  Eleanor  Morgan, 
Secretary;  and  Miss  Janet  E.  Griffiths, 
’33,  Publicity. 

Syracuse 

On  the  evening  of  December  3,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Broad,  (Sarah  F.  Gowing, 
’00-’03)  opened  their  home  to  the  Ober- 
lin Alumni  Club  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
W.  E.  Mosher,  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  reported  plans  now  under 
discussion  at  Oberlin  and  then  gave  some 
of  the  high  lights  of  his  recent  work  as 
director  of  the  Federal  power  commission 
electric  rate  survey.  So  much  interest 
was  aroused  by  the  stories  and  charts 
that  questions  continued  even  during  re- 
freshments. Those  present  included  Mrs. 
Mosher,  (Laura  N.  Camp,  ’98-’00),  Dr. 


Dean  McAfee  spoke  at  three  alumni 
meetings  within  thirty  days. 


and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Sands,  ’22  and  ’20,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Cowdery,  ’16  and  T5, 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Well,  ’34,  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Peck,  ’05,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Stimson,  ’98-’99  and  ’09,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Cabeen,  Miss  Helen  Belknap,  ’13,  and 
Miss  Claribel  Calkins,  ’94. 

New  York 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  New  York 
Alumni  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  Club, 
a gala  affair  with  over  two  hundred  in 
attendance.  Arnaud  Marts  TO,  acting 
president  of  Bucknell  University,  and 
president  of  the  Alumni,  acted  as  toast 
master  and  introduced  Miss  Mildred 
McAfee,  dean  of  College  women,  who 
spoke  of  the  thought  and  activity  on  the 
campus  today  in  her  delightfully  informal 
and  humorous  manner. 

Following  Miss  McAfee’s  talk  a sym- 
posium on  “Life,  Love  and  Laughter  at 
Oberlin”  was  conducted  by  Edward  L. 
Wertheim  ’07,  in  which  various  speakers 
gave  their  experiences  in  Oberlin,  all  of 
which  evoked  much  laughter.  After  the 
judges  made  their  decisions  Oberlin 
banners  were  awarded  the  winners. 

Mr.  Marts  introduced  the  alumni  at 
the  speakers’  table,  among  whom  were : 
Paul  D.  Cravath,  '82,  Mrs.  Mary  Church 
Terrell,  ’84,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seabury  Mas- 
tick,  '91,  ’92,  Mr.  Clarence  Johnson,  '99 
and  Miss  Beatrice  Doerschuk,  '06,  trus- 
tees. 

A clever  summary  of  the  entire  meeting 
in  rhyme  was  given  by  Mr.  Chester  J. 
Gruber,  a radio  personality,  who  im- 
personated an  Italian  reporter  by  the 
name  of  Count  Tony  Cabooch. 

Virginia  Van  Fossan,  resident  alumni 
secretary  was  also  present. 

New  officers  elected  were : Donald  M. 
Brodie,  ’ll,  president:  Edward  L. 

Wertheim  and  Mrs.  Howard  Hageman, 
'22,  vice-presidents ; George  Biro,  ’34, 
corresponding  secretary;  Helen  Van  Der 
Pyl,  '23,  recording  secretary;  and  John 
Doerschuk,  '33,  treasurer. 
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Chicago  Women 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
met  Saturday  afternoon,  January  11  at 
Association  House,  2150  West  North 
Ave.  They  had  previously  met  at  Hull 
House  and  the  Chicago  Commons  where 
there  are  Oberlin  graduates,  but  they  are 
particularly  interested  in  Association 
House  because  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Eells,  T5,  are  the  head  residents.  Mrs. 
Evelina  Belden  Paulson,  '09  presided  and 
called  upon  representatives  of  different 
groups  of  social  workers.  Elizabeth 
Hughes  TO,  speaking  for  the  govern- 
ment agencies  administered  by  the  gov- 
ernment, traced  the  evolution  of  this 
method  from  the  first  Poor  Laws. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Eells,  representing  the 
trained  worker  in  the  privately  financed 
agency,  told  of  the  activities  of  Associa- 
tion House  for  a neighborhood  repre- 
senting twenty  nationalities  50  or  60  of 
whom  are  on  relief  or  employed  by  W. 
P.  A. 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Boynton  (Ruth  Bullock 
’09)  represented  the  volunteer  workers, 
the  group  whose  executive  ability  and 
hard  work  make  possible  a wide  range  of 
community  activities.  Representatives  of 
the  Travellers'  Aid,  the  United  Charities, 
the  Congregational  Union,  and  others 
were  introduced  and  told  briefly  of  their 
work. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  a benefit  Re- 
cital for  the  Oberlin  Tuition  Fund,  Miss 
Madge  Alice  Ward,  T 5,  chairman. 


Flint 

Alumni  around  Flint,  Michigan,  met 
at  a tea  on  December  15,  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Flint.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  form  a club  for 
regular  gatherings.  Virginia  Van  Fossan 
was  present  and  brought  news  of  the 
Campus  and  suggestions  for  the  organ- 
ization. Robert  Largent  '32  was  elected 
president  to  take  charge  of  the  next 
meeting  in  the  spring. 

To  Louise  Williams  ’29,  Mrs.  Marion 
Williams  Walker  ’21,  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Storms  Wise  ’21  and  others,  credit  is 
given  for  a very  successful  affair.  Those 
present  included : 

Robert  Largent,  ’32,  Lucille  M.  Dewar, 
’32,  Mrs.  Florence  Grill,  ’12-T4,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Waite,  (Irene  Kiblinger,  ’20- 
’21),  Mrs.  G.  Allen  Walker  (Marion 
Williams,  ’21),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Gans,  Sem.  ’33  (Eleanor  Elliott,  ’29), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Gray,  '17,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Earl,  ’33,  Mrs.  Henry 
W.  Wise  (Marjorie  Storms,  ’20),  Esther 
Blackington,  '34,  Betty  Phelps,  ’34,  Mrs. 
Walter  H.  Block,  ’24-’28,  Louise  Wil- 
liams, ’27,  Lena  Johnson,  ’23,  and  Mrs. 
Chester  P.  Henry,  ’24. 


Cleveland  Women 

The  Cleveland  Club  was  the  scene  of  a 
lovely  tea  on  December  15  by  the  Oberlin 
women  in  Cleveland.  Over  125  attended, 
among  them  the  husbands  and  friends  of 
the  alumnae.  Mrs.  James  Griswold,  ’00 


and  Miss  Edwina  Jones,  ’17,  president  of 
the  club,  poured. 

Miss  Marjorie  Whitlock,  ’23  and  Mrs. 
Louise  Pease  Dittrick,  ’30  were  in  charge 
of  the  arrangements.  The  only  enter- 
tainment was  incidental  piano  music. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Club  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Stanton 
Addams,  ’20  on  the  14th.  About  forty 
women  listened  to  a very  interesting  talk 
by  Mrs.  Addams  on  interior  decorating, 
and  then  consumed  the  tea  which  she  had 
prepared.  Virginia  Van  Fossan  spoke 
briefly  of  the  latest  developments  on  the 
Campus. 

Fort  Wayne 

The  Fort  Wayne  Club  held  a meeting 
on  December  8 but  no  details  have  yet 
reached  the  Alumni  Office.  Mr.  Harry 
Rood  '17  is  president  of  the  group. 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh  alumni  had  as  their  guest 
Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe  at  dinner  Jan- 
uary 23.  Despite  the  zero  weather  about 
forty  members  turned  out  to  hear  about 
the  present  conditions  on  the  Oberlin 
Campus.  Mr.  J.  C.  Dalzell  is  president 
of  the  chapter. 

Hartford 

The  alumni  of  Hartford  held  a dinner 
meeting  on  the  3rd  of  January.  The 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dean  Mildred 
McAfee  who  brought  news  of  the  Cam- 
pus. Mrs.  Benjamin  Allen  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 

COMPLETE  PROGRAM  OF 
LOCKWOOD'S  MUSIC 

An  entire  program  of  music  composed 
by  Normand  Lockwood  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  was  presented  on  Sunday, 
January  26  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art.  Included  were  two  string  quartets, 
two  unaccompanied  part-songs  for 
women’s  voices  and  tenor,  “Songs  for 
Monica’’  for  three  sopranos  and  piano 
accompaniment,  and  “Dichromatic  Varia- 
tions” for  piano  alone. 

All  but  one  of  the  works  given  on  this 
occasion  were  composed  between  April  7 
and  June  27,  1935.  The  critic  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  wrote  of  the 
music,  “It  is  the  intimate,  personal  and 
imaginative  music  of  one  who  possesses 
a spontaneous  lyric  gift.  It  charms  by 
its  simplicity,  its  unpretentiousness  and 
often  by  its  naivete”. 

Students  and  members  of  the  faculty 
at  Oberlin  and  Western  Reserve  pre- 
sented the  program.  Mr.  Lockwood  will 
be  remembered  for  his  winning  of  the 
Swift  Prize  of  a thousand  dollars  for  a 
symphony  “A  Year’s  Chronicle”  which 
was  played  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra.  It  is  reported  that  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  will  present  for  the  first 
time  a new  orchestral  work  of  Mr. 
Lockwood's. 


LUELLA  MINER 
GREAT  LOSS  TO  CHINA 

Luella  Miner,  American  educator  who 
devoted  nearly  fifty  years  to  China,  died 
of  pneumonia  in  Tsinan,  China,  Decem- 
ber 2 at  the  age  of  74.  She  founded 
China  s first  college  for  women,  the 
Women’s  College  of  the  Peiping  Uni- 
versity, in  1905.  Until  recently  she  was 
Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  Relig- 
ious Education  in  Shantung  Christian 
University. 

Miss  Miner  was  born  in  Oberlin,  and 
as  an  alumna  of  Oberlin  College,  class 
of  1884,  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Literature  in  1914.  As  a tra- 
ditional mark  of  respect,  China’s  minister 
of  finance,  Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung,  '06,  one  of 
her  former  students,  paid  the  funeral 
costs. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  heroines 
of  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  serving  on 
innumerable  committees  and  associations, 
she  was  the  author  of  three  books,  “Two 
Heroes  of  Cathay,”  “China’s  Book  of 
Martyrs”  and  "Textbook  of  Geology,” 
the  last  written  in  Chinese.  She  belonged 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  American 
College  Women’s  Club  of  Peiping. 

Although  Luella  Miner  did  other  things 
in  missionary  work  her  greatest  gift  was 
undeniably  as  a teacher  and,  closely  allied 
with  that,  a leader  in  just  causes.  For 
fifteen  years  she  taught  Chinese  boys  and 
men  in  the  Luho  Academy  and  College  at 
Tungshow.  For  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century  she  has  been  the  champion  of 
education  for  girls  and  women  in  China 
and  identified  closely  with  the  movement 
for  freeing  Chinese  women  from  ancient 
intellectual  slavery.  It  was  for  her  ef- 
forts along  these  lines  that  her  Alma 
Mater  conferred  on  her  in  1914  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Literature.  At  this 
time  President  King  characterized  her  as 
“teacher,  author,  administrator ; a leader 
in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  emanci- 
pation of  Chinese  women.” 

Among  the  Chinese,  Luella  Miner  was 
looked  upon  for  years  as  “the  best  in- 
formed foreigner”  in  their  country.  They 
trusted  her  interpretation  of  social, 
political  and  educational  events.  Her 
judgments  have  seemed  to  them  safe,  sane 
and  reliable. 

Miss  Miner  was  chosen  to  go  as  a dele- 
gate from  China  to  the  Jerusalem  Con- 
ference. She  it  was  who  mothered  the 
idea  of  a college  for  Chinese  women  and 
when  North  China  Union  Women’s  Col- 
lege was  founded  she  became  its  head. 
Later,  under  insistent  pressure,  she  be- 
came Dean  of  Women  at  Cheeloo  Uni- 
versity, Tsinan.  When  a few  years  ago 
a new  dormitory  was  named  at  Cheeloo 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Miner  they  used  her 
Chinese  name  “Beautiful  Virtue.”  With 
characteristic  humor  Dr.  Miner  explained 
that  “It  doesn’t  sound  as  bad  as  that  in 
Chinese.” 

Her  rare  gifts  as  a teacher  pro- 
duced keen  minds  among  both  boy  and 
girl  students  and  gave  rise  to  many 
interesting  incidents  similar  to  that  told 
of  a Columbia  University  professor  of 
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International  law  who  visited  Yenching 
and  was  asked  to  speak  to  the  girl  stu- 
dents on  International  Law.  "Chinese 
girls?  International  law?”  he  asked  in 
amazement.  Following  his  talk  he  was 
asked  questions  and  the  pedagogue  from 
Gotham  left  limp  and  mopping  his  brow. 
Said  he : “I  didn't  know  there  were  girls 
anywhere  who  could  ask  such  questions.” 

A memorial  service  for  Miss  Miner 
was  held  in  the  beautiful  Kumler  Me- 
morial Chapel  at  Cheeloo  University  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  5.  Speakers 
who  had  known  her  intimately  told  of 
the  great  inspiration  she  had  been  to 
them  and  of  what  her  work  in  China 
has  meant  and  what  it  will  continue  to 
mean  for  years  to  come.  They  spoke  in 
Chinese.  The  service  at  the  grave  after 
a long  and  impressive  procession  through 
the  city  was  conducted  in  English  by 
Mr.  Lyman  Cady  just  as  twilight  fell. 

In  the  process  of  listing  her  personal 
effects,  at  the  request  of  the  American 
consul,  Mr.  Cady  found  a remarkable 
collection  of  notes  and  letters  giving 
almost  a complete  history  of  her  life  in 
China,  an  account  book  containing  a long 
list  of  the  students  she  had  helped 
through  the  years,  which  revealed  her 
great  generosity,  scrap  books  and  clip- 
pings of  political  happenings  and  a thou- 
sand page  manuscript,  unfinished,  which 
is  a political  history  of  China  in  recent 
years. 

HOWARD  KRUM  REGAL 
DIES  SUDDENLY 

Another  Oberlin  alumnus  to  die  sud- 
denly in  the  past  month  was  Howard 
Krum  Regal  who  would  have  graduated 
in  1894  if  he  had  not  left  college  in  the 
spring  of  his  senior  year  to  accept  a po- 
sition on  the  Springfield  Republican,  a 
well  known  Massachusetts  paper.  His 
death  from  a heart  attack  closed  a career 
of  42  years  with  this  paper,  his  rise  from 
reporter  to  managaing  editor  having  been 
accomplished  by  experience  as  dramatic 
editor,  sports  editor,  news  editor  and  city 
editor.  His  driving  enthusiasm  and  in- 
tense interest  for  any  task  to  which  he 
was  assigned  or  in  later  years  assigned 
others  earned  for  him  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues  while  his  fatherly  attitude  to- 
ward those  under  him  made  them  love 
him. 

Although  he  had  been  in  poor  health 
for  some  years  his  sudden  death  was  a 
shock  to  his  family  and  associates.  He 
had  suffered  an  accident  to  one  of  his 
eyes  last  summer  when  he  was  hit  by  a 
golf  ball.  It  was  feared  for  some  time 
that  he  would  lose  the  sight  of  that  eye. 
He  had  regained  its  use  to  some  extent 
but  the  shock  had  been  severe.  He  was 
unable  to  go  to  his  office  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Howard  Regal  s family  was  well  known 
in  Oberlin  before  he  entered  college.  His 
father  conducted  a bookstore  which  is 
now  Comings.  He  graduated  from  the 
academy  and  studied  almost  four  years  in 
the  College  and  Conservatory.  He  is  re- 


membered as  one  of  Oberlin’s  great  ath- 
letes, breaking  records  in  track,  starring 
in  football  and  baseball.  His  time  in  the 
100  yard  dash  was  10  seconds,  a speed 
remarkable  at  that  time. 

Francis  Regal  '87  survives  his  brother. 
He  has  also  been  connected  with  the 
Republican,  as  editor,  and  now  as  music 
critic.  Mary  L.  Regal,  '83,  his  sister, 
also  lives  in  Springfield. 

Letters  From 
Mrs.  Williams 

Editor’s  Note : 

We  feel  that  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
obtained  the  following  excerpts  from  let- 
ters from  Mrs.  Alice  Williams,  and  know 
that  her  many  friends  will  enjoy  hearing 
of  her  experiences  in  China. 

Mrs.  Williams  writes  of  her  arrival  in 
Shanghai,  China : 

September  26,  1935 

It  is  truly  a dream  come,  true  to  be  here 
in  the  Kung's  beautiful  home.  He  was 
in  Nanking  when  I arrived.  An  English 
diplomat  wanted  an  audience  with  him 
and  he  had  to  go.  He,  however,  arrived 
home  this  morning  and  I have  had  break- 
fast with  him  in  his  study  “dinette.” 

Let  me  go  back  for  I am  really  ahead 
of  my  story.  We  left  Kobe  in  a pouring 
rain,  but  awakened  up  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  going  through  Japan’s 
beautiful  sea.  The  large  steamers  now 
go  out  into  the  ocean  from  Kobe  because 
the  sea  is  too  narrow  for  the  many 
steamers  to  pass  by  and  not  have  trouble, 
but  before  they  left  Kobe  they  had  word 
of  a typhoon  off  the  west  coast  and  the 
Captain  decided  to  take  the  narrow 
course.  We  were  very  glad  that  he  did 
for  when  we  came  out  into  the  ocean 
again  we  found  a very  rough  sea.  It 
had  been  tossed  up  good  and  proper  by 
that  typhoon. 

Very  fortunately  for  me,  it  did  not 
make  me  the  least  bit  upset.  Some  of  the 
passengers  felt  it  and  we  were  all  so 
thankful  to  escape  a worse  shake  up. 
Friday  A.  M.  when  we  drew  near  to  the 
dock  in  Shanghai  I looked  eagerly  out 
to  see  who  might  be  there  to  meet  me. 
At  the  distance  I felt  sure  that  one  was 
Fei  Chi  Hao.  I ran  up  to  the  upper  deck 
where  I could  see  the  dock  better  and 
knew  that  it  was  Chi  Hao,  for  he  was 
tall  and  had  on  his  Chinese  garment. 
When  the  steamer  finally  pulled  up  closer 
I recognized  Mr.  Paul  Yang  who  had 
just  returned  last  year,  Mr.  Nan,  Mr. 
Cheng  and  Katherine  Lou  New.  There 
were  others  in  the  group  but  I did  not 
recognize  them.  When  the  good  old  ship 
finally  docked,  Chi  Hao  stepped  in  front 
of  the  group  and  gave  two  rousing  Ober- 
lin cheers,  ending  up  with  “Williams, 
Williams.”  You  can  just  imagine  my 
amazement.  We  waved  back  and  forth 
for  a bit  then  I went  down  to  the  em- 
barking deck  to  be  there  to  greet  them. 
A port  hole  happened  to  be  near  the  gate 
of  entrance  and  I climbed  up  on  a chair 
and  looked  out.  They  at  once  gathered 
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as  near  on  the  dock  as  possible  and  we 
could  talk  back  and  forth.  Then  the 
first  thing  I knew  one  of  the  young  fel- 
lows, a nephew  of  Gene  Chia’s  snapped 
my  picture  there  in  the  port  hole.  Such 
excitement  I Different  passengers  on  the 
boat  said,  “You  certainly  did  have  a 
royal  welcome.” 

And  from  Taiku,  Shansi: 

October  25,  1935 

It  was  10:30  P.M.  when  our  train 
pulled  into  the  Taiku  station,  Gladys  had 
gone  to  Shih  Chia  Chuang  to  meet  me, 
arriving  there  the  morning  we  did.  When 
the  train  stopped,  you  should  have  heard 
the  commotion,  great  quantities  of  fire 
crackers  going  off  and  the  Ming  Hsien 
band  playing.  They  hustled  me  out  to 
meet  the  folks  on  the  platform  standing 
there  in  a misty  rain.  There  were  the 
students  from  Ming  Hsien  all  lined  up 
with  banners  of  welcome  floating  in  the 
air  and  all  of  the  foreigners  but  Mr. 
Corbin  and  the  Wilburs.  Such  a wel- 
come I never  dreamed  of  having.  Robbins 
Strong  led  the  school  in  a tremendous 
cheer  of  welcome.  The  Moyers,  Alzina 
M unger,  Gertrude  Cheney,  Francis  Cade, 
Josephine  Hamilton  and  Flora  and  Isabel 
Hemingway,  besides  the  Chinese  faculty 
who  were  all  there.  The  Hospital  car 
was  there  waiting  for  me  to  take  me  to 
the  South  Compound  and  home.  When 
we  entered  the  gate  of  the  compound  the 
fire  crackers  began  to  go  off  here.  20,000 
of  them  all  arranged  on  a frame  work  so 
that  it  made  a wonderful  sight  in  the 
darkness  just  in  front  of  the  Ladies 
house  living  room  door.  It  began  at  the 
top  in  a spiral  effect  and  they  sputtered 
and  glowed  until  all  were  spent  at  the 
bottom  of  the  frame.  On  the  steps  and 
front  porch  of  the  Ladies  house  stood  the 
women  of  Gladys  school.  As  we  came 
up  the  steps,  they  sang  a verse  of  wel- 
come and  bowed  to  me,  as  is  their  beauti- 
ful custom,  and  we  were  at  last  in  the 
house.  I was  glad  for  a good  bed  to 
sleep  in  that  night. 
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Class  of  1876 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  honored  in  mem- 
ory at  a service  in  Knowles  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.  as  four  of 
his  intimate  friends  paid  tribute  to  him. 
Dr.  William  G.  Frost,  president  emeritus 
of  Berea  College,  was  one  of  these  friends 
and  speakers.  He  said  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
that  he  “had  the  heart  of  a boy.”  He 
reported  that  Mr.  Carnegie,  after  his 
board  had  turned  down  a request  for 
funds  for  Berea,  decided  to  make  a dona- 
tion from  his  private  funds  after  learning 
that  John  S.  Kennedy  had  given  more  to 
Berea  than  he  had  in  former  years. 

Class  of  1877 

Mrs.  Caroline  Leonard  Goodcnough  has 
sent  us  a notice  of  the  death  of  one  of 
her  classmates,  Fanny  J.  Webster,  who 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  Sept. 
20,  1853.  She  died  in  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, October  5,  1935  after  a career  of 
great  usefulness  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  having 
been  the  Principal  of  several  boarding 
schools  for  negro  girls  in  the  South.  Al- 
though her  health  had  necessitated  her 
resignation  from  this  work  about  20 
years  before  her  death,  she  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  some  of  her  former  pupils 
until  the  end  of  her  life.  She  came  from 
England  to  Wisconsin  in  her  early  child- 
hood, with  her  parents,  who  strictly 
trained  her  in  English  ways,  but  who 
died  while  she  was  still  very  young. 
Fanny  was  then  brought  up  by  an  older 
sister.  While  in  College,  she  made  many 
friends  and  kept  them  throughout  life  by 
her  kindness  and  interesting  personality. 
She  would  read  aloud  twice  a day  the 
lessons  of  herself  and  her  roommate, 
whose  eyes  were  unusable,  thus  enabling 
that  roommate  to  graduate  with  her  class. 
We  extend  our  sympathy  to  all  her  many 
friends. 

Mrs.  Goodenougli  expects  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Florida.  She  has  two  grand- 
daughters in  Oberlin  now. 

Class  of  1881 

With  the  opening  of  the  Claremont  Col- 
leges Museum  in  December  announcement 
was  made  that  a remarkable  collection 
of  woods  and  wood  work  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  David  French  of 
Pomona.  His  collection  consists  of 
tables,  cabinets,  boxes,  vases,  and  other 
objects  which  are  said  to  reveal  to  an 
unusual  degree  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  wood  in  the  hands  of  an  artisan.  Al- 
most every  type  of  western  wood  has 
been  used  in  the  design  of  the  larger  ob- 
jects, the  various  colors  having  been 
wrought  effectively  into  pictures  in  wood. 
The  collection  of  these  rare  pieces  of 
wood,  and  putting  them  together  into 
articles  of  practical  as  well  as  decorative 
use  may  have  at  one  time  been  a bobby 
with  Mr.  French,  but  when  failing  health 
made  him  give  up  the  ministry  it  became 
a life  work  in  which  he  sought  to  inter- 


pret some  of  the  things  he  found  in  Na- 
ture which  might  benefit  mankind. 

Class  of  188&  ^ 

John  Lcadingham  died  September  3 in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  was  a teacher  in 
the  Schaufler  Institute  while  studying  in 
the  Seminary,  after  which  he  spent  many 
years  as  a teacher  in  Hawaii.  On  coming 
back  to  the  United  States,  he  went  into 
the  insurance  business  in  Pomona,  and 
for  the  last  years,  lived  in  Los  Angeles 
with  his  son.  He  had  five  children,  three 
of  whom  are  living  in  Los  Angeles. 

Class  of  1888 

Mrs.  Amy  B.  Cowles  is  very  ill  at  the 
Glendale,  Calif,  sanitarium,  an  illness 
which  may  prove  to  be  very  lengthy. 
However,  we  are  all  hoping  for  her  re- 
covery. 

Class  of  18frT~ 

Albert  Armstrong  of  Ocean  Park, 
Maine,  died  November  1,  at  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Class  of  1890 

Mrs.  N.  Davis  Hitchock  will  be  at  101 
Myrtle  Ave.,  Westport,  Conn.,  until 
April,  having  closed  her  Crosshighway 
house  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Hitchock  is 
editor  of  the  Garden  Department  of  the 
Bridgeport  Post. 

George  R.  Jackson  died  of  a cerebral 
hemorrage,  October  15  at  his  home  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  at  the  age  of  65.  He 
received  his  Ph.C.  from  Michigan  in  1892 
and  was  in  the  drug  business  for  forty 
years  assisted  by  his  sister,  Miss  Florence, 
who  will  continue  the  business.  He  is 
also  survived  by  his  wife.  The  Jackson 
family  were  early  residents  of  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1891 

John  W.  MacGregor,  former  Pitts- 
burgh editor  and  later  prominent  for 
many  years  in  investment  banking  circles, 
died  suddenly  in  his  home,  2006  Wend- 
over  St.,  Pittsburgh,  December  2.  Enter- 
ing the  newspaper  work  after  graduation, 
he  became  financial  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh “Press”  and  the  Pittsburgh  “Daily 
News.”  In  1914  he  joined  with  Francis 
D.  Glover  to  form  the  investment  bank- 
ing firm  of  Glover  & MacGregor.  He 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America  for  five  years  and  of  the  Bond 
Club  of  Pittsburgh  and  Duquesne  Club. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one 
daughter,  and  two  sisters. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  II.  Baker  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary  Decem- 
ber 10.  They  were  married  in  1885  in 
Lancaster,  Kentucky.  They  were  both  edu- 
cated in  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  after 
which  they  spent  3 years  teaching  in 
the  Kentucky  mountains.  They  came  to 
Oberlin  where  Mr.  Baker  entered  the 
Seminary,  and  Mrs.  Baker  studied  paint- 
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ing  and  music,  Mr.  Baker  graduating 
from  the  seminary  in  1891.  Since  then, 
Mr.  Baker  has  had  a continuous  pastoral 
service  in  Ohio  for  44  years.  Lodi, 
Springfield,  Andover,  Chagrin  Falls, 
Fredericksburg  and  other  communities 
were  served  by  them.  Rev.  Baker  retired 
in  1932  to  Wellington,  Ohio  where  they 
now  live.  They  have  five  children,  four 
of  whom  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege: Mrs.  H.  E.  Webster,  (Ethel  Baker, 
'07-'08),  Arthur  F.  Baker,  ’ll,  Harold  W. 
Baker,  ’20,  Mabel  J.  Baker,  T2,  and  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Vrooman,  ’IS  (Jessie  Baker). 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Baker  were  given  a recep- 
tion at  their  home  in  Wellington,  at 
which  guests  from  many  surrounding 
towns  and  their  former  homes  were 
present.  Rev.  Baker  has  been  a member 
of  the  National  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  and  in  that  capacity 
attended  the  International  Conference 
held  in  England  in  1931.  They  will 
leave  shortly  to  spend  the  winter  months 
in  Florida. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  President  of 
California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Vice-president  of  the  United  Chapters  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  met  with  the  faculty 
members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  on  January  3.  Dr.  Milli- 
kan has  also  been  appointed  Installing 
Officer  of  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Society 
in  Utah.  At  this  meeting  he  spoke  on  the 
theme  of  the  present  importance  of  in- 
tellectual perspective  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  the  world,  of  a scholar- 
ly method  which  considers  both  the  past 
and  the  future,  and  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
as  a valuable  means  of  fostering  this 
spirit.  After  the  meeting,  members  of 
the  newly  installed  chapter  attended  a lun- 
cheon at  the  Union  Building  on  the  cam- 
pus, honoring  Dr.  Millikan. 

Class  of  189 3 

Miss  Ella  M.  Allen  died  December  22 
in  Valparaiso,  Florida.  In  1897,  she  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  from  Colorado  as  ma- 
tron of  Baldwin  Cottage  for  three  years. 
After  teaching  in  the  Liggett  School  in 
Detroit,  she  became  interested  in  Social 
Service  and  moved  to  Chicago  where  she 
was  a resident  of  the  Chicago  Commons 
for  many  years,  and  graduated  from  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. In  1914  she  established  the  social 
service  work  of  the  Lying-In  Hospital. 
This  branch  of  the  hospital  service  was 
later  named  in  her  honor.  She  had  lived 
in  Florida  since  she  retired  in  1926.  Miss 
Allen  was  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  J.  Herbert 
Nichols,  and  during  recent  years  has  spent 
much  time  in  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Nichols  here  in  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1894 

Marshall  IV.  Downing  was  given  a 
testimonial  dinner  by  his  associates  last 
June  in  honor  of  his  twenty-five  years’ 
service  as  principal  of  North  High 
School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Clara  May  returned  to  Oberlin  from 
England  December  12  and  went  to  Rock- 
ledge,  Florida  for  Christmas. 


Class  of  1895 

Dr.  A.  S.  Patterson  is  recovering  from 
a serious  operation  and  hopes  to  resume 
his  work  the  second  semester  as  head  of 
the  Romance  Language  department  of 
Syracuse  University. 

Class  of  1897 

I.  C.  Hannah,  husband  of  Edith  Brown- 
ing Brand,  former  professor  of  Church 
History  in  Ohio,  achieved  Parlimentary 
fame  when  he  made  his  maiden  speech 
on  emigration  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  December  20.  His  voice  was  ac- 
claimed as  the  loudest  ever  heard  in  the 
House  and  even  the  deafest  members  put 
aside  their  ear  phones.  The  House  roared 
with  laughter  when  Lord  Apsley,  in  the 
painful  silence  that  followed,  said  Mr. 
Hannah  would  be  heard  not  only  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Commons  but  far  beyond. 
From  1916  to  1925,  Professor  Hannah 
was  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Oberlin 
College.  While  connected  with  the  Sum- 
mer school  at  Cambridge,  in  1930  he 
criticized  America  as  a “nation  which 
cannot  always  govern  itself,  but  thinks  it 
can  govern  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

Harriet  Evelyn  Penficld  is  still  head 
classifier  of  the  John  Crirar  Library  in 
Chicago,  a scientific  and  technical  refer- 
ence library. 

Class  of  1899 

Franklin  Charles  Fette  of  Peking, 
China  has  been  elected  to  receive  the 
honorary  33rd  degree  from  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Scottish  Rite  Freemasonry  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  may  get  away 
from  business  next  Spring  for  a three 
months’  trip  to  the  United  States  at  which 
time  he  hopes  to  meet  some  of  his  old 
Oberlin  friends. 

Class  of  1903 

Gail  Losvry,  a draftsman  doing  a man's 
work  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  retired  from  her  unusual  career 
in  December,  after  nearly  a half  century 
of  work.  She  went  to  Pittsburgh  18 
years  ago,  but  her  career  began  before 
she  entered  Oberlin  to  take  up  her  scien- 
tific course.  For  nearly  five  years  she 
worked  as  a draftsman  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  but  for  the  past  13  years  she  was 
engaged  in  the  mailing  of  certificates  to 
those  qualifying  for  recognition  in  rescue 
work  instruction  in  the  mining  fields. 
From  the  city  engineer’s  office,  Miss 
Lowry  came  to  Oberlin  College  where  she 
studied  drafting  and  surveying  and  also 
found  enough  time  to  study  physical  edu- 
cation. She  accepted  an  offer  to  go  to 
Passaic,  N.  J.  as  Y.  W.  C.  A.  physical 
education  instructor  following  her  gradu- 
ation from  college.  Later  she  took  up 
the  same  duties  at  a Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  From  New  Jersey,  Miss  Lowry 
went  to  Fisk  University  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  she  became  dean  of  women. 
Returning  to  Sandusky,  she  moved  over 
to  Oberlin  College  and  assisted  in  the 
botany  department.  She  was  in  that  work 
when  the  war  broke  out  and  an  offer 
came  for  a woman  draftsman  to  work  at 
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the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Pittsburgh.  Be- 
sides her  duties  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  she  has  been  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  the  Audubon  Society 
and  The  Botany  Club.  Her  address  now 
is  229  E.  Madison  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  F.  Adams,  Mr. 
Adams,  ’01,  were  abroad  for  October  and 
and  November,  spending  most  of  the 
time  in  London,  Munich,  and  Paris. 

Class  of  1904 

Mrs.  John  Greenwood  (Olive  Sieben) 
has  just  been  elected  Worthy  Matron 
of  the  Genesee  Chapter  of  the  order  of 
the  Eastern  Star.  The  Chapter  has  a 
membership  of  225. 


Class  of  190  5 

Anna  Louise  Strong  reached  New  York 
from  Moscow  the  first  part  of  this 
month,  and  will  be  available  for  lectures 
in  the  East  and  Middle  West  until  the 
end  of  February,  spending  March  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  starting  with  California 
and  working  northward  to  Seattle,  where 
she  will  be  during  the  latter  part  of 
March.  She  may  be  addressed : c/o 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Publishers,  1 Park 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  Her  lecture 
itinerary  is  managed  by  the  Open  Forum 
Speakers  Bureau,  80  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass,  and  cities  included  until  the  end 


This  June  the  '91  umbrella 
will  again  grace  the  campus. 
Who  will  be  under  it? 
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Leap  Year — 1904 

A Prize  Winning  Advertise- 
ment for  a husband  at  a Leap- 
Year  Party  at  the  Francis  Home 
on  Cedar  St.,  Oberlin,  O.,  Feb.  22, 
1904  by  a young  lady  of  the  Class 

of  1905  . . . 

"A  fair  far  from  facetious  fe- 
male, favoring  fiddlers,  of  fascin- 
ating features,  fearing  to  face  the 
fatal  farewell  to  fond  fancies,  finds 
it  feasible  to  fashion  this  fanciful 
fabrication  for  the  finding  of  a 
fitting  faithful  fiance. 

Fail  not  to  be  frank,  fearless, 
and  of  a friendly  fellowship,  for 
these  four  faculties  frames  a fu- 
ture of  felicity  forever  after." 


of  February  are:  Boston,  New  York, 
Rochester,  Toronto,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  vicinity,  Minneapolis,  Law- 
rence (Kansas),  University,  Provo,  Utah, 
Brigham  Young  University  with  40  or  50 
engagements  between.  The  month  of 
March  will  be  spent  in  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Any  information  con- 
cerning her  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Open  Forum  Speakers  Bureau  or  from 
her  father,  Sydney  Strong,  (’81)  508 
Garfield  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Miss  Strong 
is  Editor,  Writer,  Traveler,  Organizer, 
Author  of  “I  Change  Worlds,”  and  many 
other  books,  read  on  both  Continents.  The 
Bureau  says  of  her,  “Interpreter  par  ex- 
cellence of  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
she  can  talk  to  both  worlds  . . . Traveling 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles  into  every 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  at  author,  cor- 
respondent and  traveler,  she  has  observed 
all  the  chief  events  of  the  past  fourteen 
years.  Beginning  with  the  great  Volga 
famine  of  1921,  in  which  she  herself  or- 
ganized famine  relief  and  was  ill  with 
typhus,  she  saw  the  rapid  recovery  of 
the  country  under  the  New  Economic 
Policy,  and  its  still  more  stupendous 
achievements  under  the  Five  Year  Plan 
. . . She  traveled  to  the  'Roof  of  the 
World'  on  the  pamirs  and  camped  with 
backward  nomad  tribes  to  study  the 
Soviet  policy  among  minor  nationalities 
. . . Not  content  with  being  only  an 
observer  she  organized  children's  colonies, 
wrote  leaflets  to  help  the  new  farming, 
and  finally  organized  the  only  English 
language  newspaper  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
The  Moscow  Daily  News.”  The  New 
York  Nation  calls  her  book,  “I  Change 
Worlds,”  “one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  exciting  autobiographies  of  our  gen- 
eration.” The  following  lectures  are 
offered  by  Dr.  Strong:  "I  Change 

Worlds”:  Fifteen  Years  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  Dictatorship  and  Democracy 
Under  the  Soviets;  Communists  at  Work 
(How  the  Country  is  Run,  by  Whom  and 
in  What  Direction)  ; Our  Daily  Life  in 
the  Soviet  Union ; and  Soviet  Russian 
and  World  Peace:  Is  World  War  In- 
evitable? Her  latest  book  is  entitled 
“China’s  Millions,”  published  by  the 
Knight  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City. 


Class  of  1906 

Rosamund  and  Jeannette  May  K’ung, 
daughters  of  Dr.  II.  II.  K'ung,  China’s 
minister  of  Finance,  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  December  19  to  study  in  America. 
Both  girls  have  been  educated  in  English 
as  well  as  several  dialects  of  their  own 
tongue.  They  arrived  in  Los  Angeles, 
from  whence  they  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  Florida,  and  have  settled  in 
Oberlin.  They  are  living  at  Talcott  Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  II.  Lightner, 
(Grace  Herreid,  ’08)  have  moved  to 
Mason  City,  Iowa  where  Mr.  Lightner  is 
president  of  the  Northwest  Savings  Bank. 
Their  daughter,  Ruth,  is  now  a Sopho- 
more in  Oberlin,  and  son,  Dean,  Jr.,  ’33, 
is  in  the  credit  department  of  Hookless 
Fastener  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Class  of  1909 

Mrs.  Edward  IV.  Lecpcr  (Evangeline 
Hiatt)  “has  faced  gallantly,  unflinchingly, 
almost  gaily  for  a long  time  a physical 
illness  which  resulted  in  her  death  on 
December  23,  1935  in  the  Lakewood 
home  she  and  Edward  Leeper,  ’07, 
had  established.  During  those  long 
years  there  had  blossomed  within  her 
a triumphant  spirit,  a thoughtfulness 
for  others  and  an  illuminating  sense  of 
humor  of  which  we  who  knew  her  in  col- 
lege years  witnessed  but  the  budding.  To 
every  one  entering  her  presence,  es- 
pecially this  past  year,  she  gave  of  her 
awareness  of  ‘things  of  the  spirit,’  of 
her  consciousness  of  the  pettiness  of 
much  of  our  human  effort  and  of  our 
need  of  relaxation  that  the  deeper  forces 
and  eternal  Powers  of  Life  may  affect 
things  through  us.  To  Oberlin  students 
of  her  generation  she  is  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  the  Choir  as  she  led  the 
Processional  into  the  College  Vespers. 
To  an  even  larger  number  of  people, 
those  of  her  teaching  years  in  Lorain 
High  School,  those  of  the  time  she  spent 
with  her  family  in  France  where  her 
father.  Dr.  Caspar  Hiatt,  was  pastor  of 
the  American  Church  in  Paris,  and  to 
those  of  these  later  years  in  Lakewood 
where  she  was  busied  primarily  in  home- 
making, but  always  with  time  for  College 
Club,  church,  and  community  responsi- 
bilities, victories  will  be  a bit  less  ardu- 
ously won  because  we  remember  her 
brave  spirit  as  she  led  an  even  more  sig- 
nificant Processional  than  that  of  college 
years. 

‘Angels  of  Jesus,  angels  of  Light, 
Singing  to  welcome  the  pilgrims  of 
the  night.' 

Sympathy,  unmeasured,  goes  out  from 
the  Oberlin  family  to  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Annie  Church  who  has  made  her  home 
with  the  keeper's  the  past  few  months,  to 
her  sister,  Florence  Hiatt,  '19,  now  teach- 
ing French  in  Lakewood  High  School,  to 
the  two  daughters,  Gertrude,  ’37  and  now 
a Junior  in  Baldwin  Wallace  College,  and 
Florence,  just  ready  for  college,  and  to 
her  husband,  of  the  law  firm  of  Bartholo- 
mew, keeper  and  Griswold,  Cleveland. 
A sense  of  privilege  also  we  share  with 
them.  Her  fine  achievement  in  the  Art 


of  Living  makes  us  more  keenly  aware  of 
what  a rare  spirit  was  cultivated  in  every- 
thing associated  with  the  name  of  Evan- 
geline Leeper.” 

Alice  II.  Cole  sang  with  the  combined 
Glee  Clubs  and  Choral  Society  of  Forest 
Grove,  Oregon,  December  15,  a program 
composed  of  Christmas  carols  and  selec- 
tions from  The  Messiah ; the  choirs  num- 
bering about  80  voices.  On  December  29, 
her  group  sang  with  the  30  choirs  of 
Portland  in  the  annual  Messiah  Concert 
at  the  city  auditorium.  Here  the  chorus 
numbered  about  500  voices. 

Class  of  1910 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Ackley  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  William  M.  Denison 
as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Professional 
Licensing  and  Chief  of  School  Law  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Ackley  is  a man  widely  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  school  law  and  school  adminis- 
tration. He  is  research  associate  and 
lecturer  in  school  administration  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  for  five 
years  has  been  attached  to  the  Pittsburgh 
city  school  system.  Fie  received  his  A.B. 
and  M.A.  degrees  from  Oberlin,  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Dr.  Ackley  has  had  several  school  super- 
intendencies and  has  served  as  assistant 
superintendent  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  is  widely  known 
as  a writer,  and  is  a member  of  numerous 
educational  and  civic  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  department  of  superinten- 
dence of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors. 

Chester  Pendleton  was  appointed  judge 
of  Hancock  county  common  pleas  court 
by  Governor  Martin  L.  Davey,  his  new 
duties  beginning  January  6.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Judge  Charles  E.  Jordan  who 
died  in  December,  and  will  serve  under 
the  appointment  till  the  the  election  next 
November,  when  a judge  will  be  elected 
to  complete  the  remaining  four  years  of 
the  term,  till  December  31,  1940.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  court 
of  that  county,  a son  is  taking  a place 
formerly  occupied  by  his  father.  After 
graduation  from  Oberlin,  he  went  to 
Western  Reserve  Law  School  from 
which  he  received  his  degree  in  law.  Re- 
turning to  Findlay,  Ohio,  his  home,  after 
completing  his  law  work,  Judge  Pendle- 
ton became  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  practice  of  law  there,  this  associa- 
tion lasting  until  his  father’s  death  in 
1916  when  he  practiced  alone  until  1918, 
then  entering  into  a partnership  with  the 
late  J.  Frank  Axline.  In  1930  he  served 
a short  term  on  the  third  district  court 
of  appeals  bench.  Judge  Pendleton  is 
president  of  the  Hancock  county  Bar 
association,  and  is  active  in  community 
affairs,  being  president  of  the  Findlay 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  board  of  directors,  and 
former  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  Kiwanis  club.  He 
and  Mrs.  Pendleton,  with  their  daughter, 
live  at  120  Glendale  Ave.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
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Class  of  1911 

Dr.  Alfred  Grant  Walton,  author  of 
the  book,  "This  1 Can  Believe,"  reviewed 
in  our  December  issue,  has  been  substi- 
tuting recently  on  the  national  religious 
broadcasts  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Church  of  Christ  in  America.  On  Octo- 
ber 20  and  November  24  he  substituted 
for  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  on  the  Cad- 
man  Hour.  Dr.  Walton  received  his  D.D. 
degree  from  Oberlin  Theological  Semin- 
ary in  1927. 

Class  of  1912 

Shirley  Smith  had  a fifteen  weeks’ 
trip  to  Europe  last  summer,  during  which 
time  she  went  on  the  “Caesar  Tour," 
"Horatian  Pilgrimage”  and  "Horatian 
Cruise".  She  landed  at  Gibraltcr  and  had 
two  weeks  in  Spain,  a most  interesting 
visit  to  the  village  on  the  Garonne  near 
which  she  had  done  war  work.  After  the 
cruise,  she  had  a month  spent  mostly  in 
Rome. 

Class  of  191) 

Clara  Werley  Brobst  was  instantly 
killed  by  a reckless  driver  on  November 
21  in  front  of  her  home  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa..  147  Old  River  Road.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband,  Albert  W.  Brobst, 
attorney-at-law,  and  three  children, 
Henry  17,  Betty  14,  and  Marjorie  8. 

Class  of  1914 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Merle  Scott  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  had  a motor  trip  to  Los 
Angeles  last  summer  where  they  visited 
their  classmates,  Ruth  P.  Mount  and 
Gertrude  Wheeler  Scott.  Their  son, 
William,  is  a Freshman  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege now. 

Class  of  1916 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  W.  deLaubenfels  of 
Altadena  California,  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Marilyn  Beth,  on  January 
5,  1936.  Mrs.  deLaubenfels  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lynds  Jones,  beloved  and  well  re- 
membered professor  of  Botany  in  Ober- 
lin College,  who  was  greatly  pleased  to 
get  the  notice  of  the  birth  of  a grand- 
daughter on  the  day  of  his  birthday  anni- 
versary. Mr.  deLaubenfels  is  a teacher 
of  Natural  History  Science  in  Pasadena 
Junior  College.  This  is  their  first  daugh- 
ter, there  being  three  boys. 

Class  of  1920 

Grant  Hector,  Professor  of  Physics 
University  of  Buffalo,  has  written  a 
book,  entitled  “An  Introductory  Physics,” 
the  result  of  actual  experimentation  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  growing  out  of 
the  conviction  that  elementary  instruction 
m the  sciences  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  in  these  sciences  themselves. 
Here  the  emphasis  is  on  the  understanding 
of  the  interrelationship  of  physics  to 
other  fields  of  research  and  everyday  life 
rather  than  on  the  memorization  of  a 
mass  of  barren  and  isolated  facts.  It 
discusses  the  entire  subject  from  a mod- 
ern standpoint  in  place  of  inserting  iso- 
lated chapters  on  recent  developments. 


Beryl  K.  Jones  is  now  Mrs.  Fred  D. 
Benson.  They  are  living  at  S19  N.  Monu- 
ment St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Class  of  1921 

Vivian  La  Verne  Benton,  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Benton  of  Drury 
College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  was  the  first 
honor  student  in  the  graduating  class  of 
432  members  of  the  senior  high  school  of 
Springfield.  In  addition  to  her  scholastic 
duties  she  took  an  active  part  in  literary 
society  work,  student  government,  year 
book,  band  and  orchestra,  and  pursued 
her  studies  in  piano  and  flute. 

Mrs.  IV.  D.  Crockett,  of  the  new  em- 
ployment agency  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y„  is  directing  the  new 
program  designed  to  help  girls  find  jobs. 
The  classes  offered  under  Mrs.  Crockett’s 
direction  will  seek  to  meet  the  needs  ex- 
pressed by  the  girls  she  has  interviewed. 
She  has  found  that  girls  hunting  jobs 
want  instruction  in  English,  classes  in 
making  over  clothes,  discussion  groups, 
helps  in  personal  appearance,  and  advice 
on  interviewing  prospective  employers. 
All  these  classes  will  be  free,  and  there 
are  social  activities  as  well  as  classes. 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Crockett  was  Mary  E.  Mc- 
Menemy. 

2-0  Marjorie  Storms  Wise  is  running  a 
Pre-school  and  Kindergarten  in  Flint, 
Mich. 


Veteran's  Hospital  in  Helena,  Mont., 
tells  us  that  the  earthquakes  there  were 
so  bad  that  the  Hospital  had  to  be  evacu- 
ated. She  is  now  located  at  the  Veter- 
an's Hospital  in  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Carroll  I’.  Lalltnan.  professor  in  the 
Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  spent  last  summer  in 
Europe  as  member  of  the  American 
Seminar  led  by  Sherwood  Eddy,  making 
study  of  political,  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  Poland 
and  Russia.  During  his  absence,  Mrs. 
Lahman  ( Hazel  Robinson,  ’21),  with 
their  two  children,  drove  East  to  visit 
friends. 

Class  of  192) 

Sidney  Gulick,  Jr.  has  gone  to  Mills 
College,  Calif.,  where  he  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Summer  Sessions,  and  Direc- 
tor of  Extension  Education,  all  of 
which  keeps  him  “as  busy  as  a cat  on  a 
tin  roof.” 

Class  of  1924 

Evelyn  Wcit  is  married  to  Mr.  Burton 
M.  Judson  and  they  are  living  at  1736 
Page  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Carl  Baumhart,  much  sought  after 
press  agent  in  New  York  City,  visited  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Karolina  M.  Baumhart,  '88, 
of  Oberlin  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 


Grace  Arnold,  who  has  been  at  the 


Enclosed  c7/nd  Check 

If  you  do  send  your  check  in  payment 
for  a bill  which  you  owe,  the  cancelled 
check  will  serve  as  the  best  possible 
evidence  (1)  that  you  paid  the  bill, 

(2)  that  the  amount  paid  was  correct, 

(3)  th  at  it  was  paid  to  the  proper 
person,-  (4)  when  it  was  paid, 

G£ai/  By  Check  On 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Class  of  192  5 

K.  Louise  Garber  is  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago,  111.  She  majored  in 
English  while  in  Oberlin  and  took  a 
journalism  training  course  in  Columbia 
University.  Her  address  is  6.334  Kim- 
bark  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Helen  Lehmann  is  Children's  Fund 
Nurse  for  Shiawassee  County  in  Michi- 
gan, which  means  that  she  looks  after 
the  health  of  the  pre-natal  women,  in- 
fants, pre-school,  school  crippled  and 
T.  B.  children.  This  keeps  her  very  busy 
as  there  are  6000  school  children  alone, 
but  she  is  also  county  Chairman  of  the 
Red  Cross  Home  Accident  Prevention 
Committee.  She  is  living  in  Apt.  No.  3 
Christians  Restaurant,  Owosso,  Mich. 

Mrs.  R.  ./.  Mickel  (Ellen  Scott)  is 
president  of  the  Hudson,  Ohio,  Oberlin 
Alumni  Woman's  Club  for  the  year  1 935- 
36. 

Class  of  1926 

John  La  I show  has  a good  position  as 
English  teacher  in  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
His  address  is  36  Kingsboro  Ave. 

Mary  Louise  Ainsworth  attended  the 
English  Summer  School  Session  of  Mid- 
dlebury  College  at  Bread  Loaf,  Vermont. 

Class  of  1927 

Chastina  D.  Sprout  was  married  to 
Mr.  Bartlett  Palmer,  June  20,  1935,  and 
their  home  is  at  1336  Joseph  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Dr.  William  C.  Eichelberger  and  Miss 
Esther  Louise  Door  were  married  June 
29,  1935.  Miss  Door  was  supervisor  of 
the  Nursery  School  at  Washington  Irv- 
ing School  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Eichelberger  is  research  chemist  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Solvay  Process 
Company.  They  are  living  at  433 
Brattle  Road,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Dorr  received  her  B.S.  degree  from 
Elmira  College  in  1929,  and  her  M.A. 
from  Columbia  University  in  1930.  Dr. 
Eichelberger  received  his  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1930. 
They  went  on  a 12  days’  wedding  trip 
into  New  England,  spending  a week  at 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

Clark  Sanford  was  married  October  7 
in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  to  Cathryn  F.  Heine. 
Mr.  Sanford  is  vice-president  of  the 
Gainey  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  in  which  he 
is  also  Junior  partner.  He  has  added  to 
this  official  position  that  of  interior 
decorating. 

Class  of  1928 

Edna  R.  Derthick  is  now  Mrs.  Floyd 
W.  Richards,  address  671  Sunset  View 
Drive,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Schaefer  of 
Lakewood,  Ohio  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Andrew  Richard,  August  31.  Mrs. 
Schaefer  was  Margaret  Brooks,  ’29. 

F.dythe  E.  Harris  and  Harold  R.  Ror- 
ick  were  married  July  3 at  the  First 


Methodist  Church  in  Elyria.  Mr.  Rorick 
is  a graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  the  class  of  1922,  and  a member 
of  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity.  He  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  of  Elyria.  After  a month’s 
wedding  trip  through  northern  Michigan 
and  Canada,  the  couple  are  living  at  329 
Harvard  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Elsie  Ruth  Angle,  who  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  Kindergarten,  was  married 
to  Captain  Edward  R.  Ayres  June  15  at 
Sheffield.  Pa. 

Mr.  J . George  (“Dutch’')  and  Mrs. 
Harrar  announced  the  birth  of  a daugh- 
ter. whose  name  we  do  not  know,  Octo- 
ber 11.  “Dutch”  is  professor  of 
Pathology  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. Blacksburg,  Va. 

Norman  Stocker  is  married  to  Martha 
Chryst  instead  of  Martha  Davis  as 
printed  in  the  December  issue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Tears  (Doro- 
thy Schaefer)  have  moved  to  Bay  Vil- 
lage, Ohio,  612  Humiston  Drive. 

Dr.  W.  Fulton  Hume  has  been  ap- 
pointed surgical  resident  of  Strong  Me- 
morial Hospital  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  he  has  been  serving  on  the  staff 
for  four  years.  In  his  new  post,  Dr. 
Hume  will  be  responsible  for  all  surgical 
patients  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
and  in  Strong  Memorial  Hospital.  He 
will  have  five  assistant  resident  surgeons 
and  eight  internes  under  his  direction. 

Hank  Metcalf  and  Maudie  Monroe 
Metcalf,  ’30,  moved  to  Cleveland  Janu- 
ary 15,  where  Hank  is  associated  with 
the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Corporation 
in  the  Time  Service  Department.  He 
has  plenty  of  time  to  play  around  with 
all  the  figures  his  heart  could  ask  for. 
They  went  to  Cleveland  from  Chicago. 

Marjorie  Beard  writes  from  Labrador: 

Dear  Classmates  of  ’28, 

Greetings  from  Labrador!  I am  just 
starting  my  fifth  year — with  one  year  out 
on  furlough — as  principal  and  teacher  in 
the  Grenfell  Mission  school  here  in  North 
West  River.  Teaching  in  Labrador  is 
fascinating — one  is  independent  and  free 
to  work  out  one’s  own  ideas  and  the 
children  are  natural,  unsophisticated  and 
appreciative.  We  have  about  65  in  the 
school,  with  three  teachers. 

Labrador  seems  isolated,  but  all  sorts 
of  interesting  travelers  and  people  from 
other  countries  pass  through  or  come  to 
stay  for  long  visits:  Commander  Gra- 
hame,  who  sailed  the  Atlantic  in  a small 
boat  last  summer,  Donald  Macmillan,  the 
Italian  squadron,  even  the  Lindberghs, 
and  other  flyers  less  well  known.  Year 
before  last  in  our  village  of  250  there 
were  seven  countries  represented:  New- 
foundland, the  U.  S.  (by  me  alone), 
Canada,  England,  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land— and  five  of  those  were  in  our 
Mission  staff  of  10.  One  of  them  was 
an  English  boy  from  Cambridge,  of  the 
Trevelyan  family  of  history  authors 


(you  history  students  may  be  familiar 
with  his  name).  He  came  to  spend  the 
year,  giving  his  services.  Quite  often 
boys  or  girls  from  wealthy  English  or 
American  come  for  a year,  just  for  the 
experience.  In  such  a small  community 
one  become  really  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  others,  which  isn't  always  possible 
outside. 

Being  almost  100  miles  inland,  we  have 
a rather  temperate  climate.  Just  the 
other  day,  over  the  radio,  we  heard  that 
in  Maine  there  had  been  snow  and  tem- 
peratures of  26°,  while  here  we  have  had 
no  snow  except  on  the  mountains,  and 
o lr  minimum  has  been  only  28°.  Keeping 
a small  weather  station  under  the  Cana- 
dian Weather  Bureau  is  one  of  my  duties. 
It's  most  interesting.  One  is  called  on  to 
do  most  anything  in  a place  like  this. 

Radios  arc  becoming  common  here. 
There  was  only  one  when  I first  came. 
We  have  a splendid  one.  If  some  of  you 
would  like  to  hear  your  names  over  the 
radio,  send  me  a message  over  CKAC 
Montreal  in  their  broadcast  to  the  North 
on  Friday  nights  at  about  12  midnight. 
Please  do,  some  of  you,  because  it's  so 
good  to  hear  from  friends  and  I shall  be 
listening  every  week. 

Class  of  1929 

Eunice  Kettering,  who  is  on  the  faculty 
of  Ashland  College,  gave  a unique  per- 
formance on  a recital  given  November  18 
by  faculty  members  by  the  playing  of 
two  of  her  own  piano  compositions. 

Francis  Aker  completed  his  graduate 
study  for  his  Masters  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, College  of  Education,  last  sum- 
mer. The  subject  of  his  thesis  was,  “A 
Study  of  Student  Teaching  in  Ohio 
Teacher-Training  Institutions.”  He  is 
living  at  244  N.  Main  St.,  Oberlin  now. 

Class  of  1930 

On  exhibition  at  the  Allen  Art  Museum 
in  December  was  a group  of  pen  draw- 
ings in  the  form  of  portrait  studies  of 
dogs,  done  by  Harriet  Griffin.  For  the 
past  five  years  she  has  been  working  on 
the  perfection  of  a pen  and  ink  technique 
of  her  own.  She  is  chiefly  interested  in 
interpreting  the  characteristics  of  differ- 
ent types  of  dogs,  and  chooses  her  sub- 
jects from  protographs  or  from  her  own 
pen-foil  sketches. 

Mary  Margaret  Rhodes  is  teaching 
Latin  in  Bedford  Junior  and  Staples 
Senior  High  Schools,  in  Westport,  Conn., 
at  the  same  time  she  is  studying  for  hei 
Masters  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City.  Pier  address  is  433  River- 
side Ave.,  Westport,  Conn. 

Elisabeth  Houghton,  who  has  been  do- 
ing Case  Work  at  the  Children’s  Home 
in  Oberlin,  has  a new  and  better  position 
in  the  same  line  of  work  at  C ooperstown, 

N.  Y. 

Margaret  ltrcckcnridgc  Montgomery 
was  married  to  Mr.  Edward  Reid  Caddy 
June  29  at  St.  Barnabas  Chapel,  Newark. 
N.  .1.  Margaret  was  graduated  from  the 
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Kindergarten.  They  are  living  now  at 
37-19  65th  St.,  YVoodside,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

Hollis  Barber  is  teaching  in  the  Politi- 
cal Science  Department  at  the  University 
of  Alabama. 

Class  of  1931 

Catherine  E.  Mot  on.  is  now  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick D.  Patterson,  whose  address  is 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 

Beatrice  Merriman  and  Paul  J.  Boggs 
were  married  we  know  not  when,  but 
their  address  is  30  S.  Lisbon  St.,  Carroll- 
ton, Ohio. 

Mildred  Swearingen  is  still  teaching 
English  and  Science  in  Junior  High 
School  at  Eagle  Lake,  Florida,  besides 
coaching  athletics,  directing  the  glee  club, 
building  up  the  library,  and  being  princi- 
pal of  the  school.  She  says  she  never 
has  a dull  moment. 

Class  of  1932 

Alvin  Beatty,  who  is  in  the  Botany  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
spent  a few  days  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days in  Oberlin. 

Coach  Paul  Thomas  has  been  given  a 
promotion  to  become  effective  at  the  close 
of  the  current  basketball  season  to  the 
position  of  field  representative  for 
Urbana  Junior  College.  To  accept  this 
new  position,  Mr.  Thomas  must  resign 


his  coaching  position  because  of  a rule 
in  force  by  the  Northwestern  Association 
of  Colleges.  In  addition  to  his  new 
duties,  he  will  also  teach  Spanish,  Soci- 
ology and  Economics  at  the  college. 

Prances  Marguerite  Hannon  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Everett  Hampton  Reed  Aug- 
ust 9 at  Germantown,  Kentucky,  where 
they  are  at  home.  Frances  is  a graduate 
of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten. 

Marian  Siddall  is  married  to  Wayne 
Dockhorn,  and  is  living  at  619  Kater  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  G.  Bryan, 
(Gertrude  Simpkins)  are  living  in  Park 
City  Utah,  where  Mr.  Bryan  is  working 
at  the  Park  City  Consolidated  Mine. 
They  moved  there  from  Rapid  City,  S. 
Dak'. 

Philip  /..  Dunkle  is  not  in  Hebron  New 
Hampshire,  but  is  still  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  where  he  is  a senior  in  medical 
school.  He  will  be  graduated  in  June 
after  which  he  will  begin  a year  of  in- 
terneship  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
This  past  summer  he  spent  in  Lost  River 
Reservation,  North  Woodstock,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
guides. 

Herbert  Clough  is  continuing  his 
studies  in  Kirksville,  Mo.,  this  next 
semester. 

Helen  Horton  was  married  to  Robert 
McCaa  August  3,  1935.  He  is  a graduate 
cf  M.I.T.  and  is  now  an  electrical  engi- 
neer for  the  York  Ice  Machinery  Cor- 


poration. They  have  an  apartment  at 
916  W.  Princess  St.,  York.  Pa.  Besides 
taking  care  of  their  house,  Helen  is  doing 
volunteer  work  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
chieHy  with  Girl  Reserves.  On  their 
wedding  thip  through  New  England,  they 
saw  many  Oberlin  friends  and  graduates. 

Class  of  193  3 

Delia  Collins  was  married  to  Charles 
Leo  Hendricks,  December  26,  1935.  They 
are  living  in  Midland,  Texas,  on  the 
southern  route  to  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Metzger,  (Jonic 
Pratt)  have  been  in  Ellington,  Conn., 
since  last  June  and  like  it  very  much. 
Jonie  says  many  of  their  Oberlin  friends 
have  already  found  their  parsonage  very 
comfortale,  and  they  will  welcome  any 
others  who  find  themselves  in  their 
vicinity.  Those  who  have  visited  them 
are  Lois  Russel,  ’33,  FYed  and  Jean  Boyd 
Jones,  '33,  Jean  Young,  '33,  Faith  Fitch, 
'33,  Dick  Irwin,  ’32,  and  Louis  Gratz, 
'32.  Mr.  Metzger  is  the  minister  at  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Ellington. 

Basil  MilovsorofJ  is  getting  well  de- 
served praise  and  fame  for  his  marion- 
ette shows.  He  not  only  puts  on  the 
shows,  but  makes  his  own  excellent  sets 
and  marionettes.  He  gave  a goodly  per- 
formance of  “Ivan  the  Fool  ’ in  Decem- 
ber at  Allen  Art  Museum  in  Oberlin, 
and  was  asked  to  appear  in  Cleveland 
over  the  Christmas  season.  "Ivan  the 
Fool"  is  in  the  form  of  a four  act  play 


should  be  a haven 

of  comfort  » a place  wherein  one 
may  fulfill  the  charming  social 
obligations  of  a community  or  with 
equal  ease  turn  it  into  a quiet 
restful  repose. 

Why  not  consult 
someone  on  our  staff  to  help  you 
with  your  decorating  problems? 


I lie  Sterling  & YV^elch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Ave. 
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adapted  from  a Russian  fairy  tale.  There 
are  twelve  characters,  all  made  by  Basil ; 
kings,  princesses,  soldiers,  peasants, 
witches  and  animals.  Both  his  sets  and 
marionettes  are  very  well  done  as  to 
carving,  painting,  costuming,  and  pro- 
portion. 

Barbara  Dawson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Leon  Dawson,  '96,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  was  married  to  Richard 
B.  Betteridge,  '32,  November  30  in  Fair- 
child  Chapel,  Oberlin,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Brown.  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hoecker, 
(Virginia  Thatcher,  ’30)  was  the  bride’s 
only  attendant.  Edwin  Anderson,  '33, 
served  as  best  man,  and  Walter  Blodgett, 
'32,  played  the  chapel  organ.  They  are 
living  in  McClellandtown,  Pa.,  where 
Dick  is  supervisor  of  music. 

Helen  Simon  is  now  Mrs.  Israel  Citko- 
witz.  They  are  living  at  404  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Citkowitz 
is  a professor  at  Dalcroze  Musical 
School. 

Elizabeth  Scharmann  is  married  to 
Mr.  John  W.  Riehl.  Their  address  is  3107 
Alter  Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Carolyn  Newell  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed on  a Civil  Service  examination, 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  Social 
Worker  at  the  Rome  State  School,  Rome, 
N.  Y.  Her  address  is  207  W.  Pine  St.. 
Rome,  N.  Y.  She  will  be  very  pleased  to 
see  any  Oberlin  friends. 

Elisabeth  Louise  Barrick,  after  a year’s 


graduate  study  in  English  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  back  in 
Cleveland  working  at  the  Public  Library. 

Janet  Griffiths  taught  history  at  Go- 
wanda  High  School,  Gowanda,  N.  Y., 
her  first  year  after  graduation,  and 
since  last  year  has  been  at  Lafayette 
High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  teaching 
Ancient  History.  She  found  to  her  sur- 
prise and  delight  that  her  new  employer 
is  an  Oberlin  graduate,  Frank  R.  Gott, 
'05,  who  she  says  is  doing  a fine  piece  of 
work  in  his  new  position  since  Septem- 
ber, 1934. 

Archie  McLeod  is  teaching  speech  and 
play  production  to  220  women  of  Texas 
State  College  for  Women  in  Denton, 
Texas.  His  address  is  1225  Corrier  St. 
We've  been  wondering  what  has  become 
of  Archie.  Thank  you  for  the  news, 
Eddie. 

Class  of  1954 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Newman  ( Ellen  Jensen)  is 
employed  as  an  examiner  at  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Her  address  is  Apt.  ' 10  South- 
brook  Courts,  3420  16‘.h  St.,  ’ .W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Carolyn  Baierle-Price  became  the  bride 
of  Henry  W.  Sams,  '33,  December  28, 
1935  in  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  She  was  attended 
by  her  sisters,  Shirley  Baierle-Price,  ’36, 
and  Mrs.  Plorace  Westbrook  (Robc’ta 
Baierle-Price,  '32).  Mr.  Sams  was  it- 
tended  by  Joseph  Wheeler,  ’33,  and 
Horace  Westbrook.  Twenty-five  guests 
attended  the  ceremony  and  informal  re- 
ception which  followed.  There  were 
many  out-of-town  guests,  college  school- 
mates of  the  young  couple.  For  a year 
after  graduation,  Carolyn  was  a member 
of  the  Cleveland  Playhouse  group,  and 
since  her  return  home,  she  has  starred  in 
the  Mask  and  Zany  play  at  the  East 
Stroudsburg  State  Teachers  College, 
where  she  was  doing  graduate  work,  and 
has  given  many  readings  at  local  club 
meetings.  "Hank”  received  his  M.A.  de- 
gree from  Oberlin  in  1934.  He  was  in- 
structor for  a year  at  Syracuse  University 
and  at  present  has  a teaching  fellowship 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  where  he  is  working  toward 
his  Doctor’s  degree.  They  are  at  home 
at  213  Rosemary  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina. 

The  engagement  of  Rhoda  Hastings, 
‘36  and  David  H.  Edwards  has  been  an- 
nounced. Dave  is  doing  graduate  study 
in  the  department  of  English  at  Cornell 
University. 

Leora  Kerr  is  now  located  at  914  Lin- 
coln St.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  she  is 
working  in  the  department  of  Oriental 
Art  in  the  Toledo  Museum. 

Harriet  Gipson  has  returned  from 
studying  voice  in  London  and  traveling 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  is  now  studying 
here  in  the  United  States.  She  is  taking 
a University  Extension  Course  in  the 
Short  Story  at  Harvard  and  singing  in 
the  Handel-Haydn  Society  of  Boston. 


She  and  Betty  Grabill , '34,  are  attending 
the  same  secretarial  school. 

Robert  O.  Brink  was  married  to  Marian 
Hood  last  fall.  Bob  is  studying  voice  in 
New  York  while  working  as  a member 
of  the  Radio  City  Glee  Club  in  Music 
hall  of  Radio  City. 

Margaret  Scruggs  has  been  offered  the 
post  of  piano,  voice  and  woman’s  glee 
club  instructor  at  Bowling  Green  uni- 
versity in  Ohio,  which  she  has  accepted, 
her  new  work  beginning  immediately. 

William  McRae  is  accompanying  John 
Gurney,  24,  on  a short  concert  tour 
through  the  Middle  West  during  the 
month  of  February.  The  trip  will  in- 
clude concerts  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Council 
Bluffs,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  Naca- 
doches,  Texas.  At  home,  Bill  has  been 
doing  private  work  in  piano  and  has  a 
small  piano  class  which  he  hopes  to  ex- 
pand. His  address  is  122  South  St.,  Port 
Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  193  5 

J can  Kinsey  is  back  in  Oberlin  study- 
ing for  her  Master's  and  is  living  at  the 
Graduate  House. 

Bob  Luts  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
Economics  for  his  Master’s  at  Princeton 
where  his  father  is  head  of  the  Eco- 
nomics department.  He  is  living  at  home, 
56  Battle  Road,  Princeton. 

Helen  Vradenburg  has  been  studying  at 
the  Kathryn  Gibbs'  School  in  Boston, 
and  attended  the  Judicical  Reception  at 
the  White  House  on  January  9 as  a 
guest  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Van 
Fossan,  '09.  Reports  are  that  she  had  an 
exciting  time  dancing  with  dignitaries. 

John  Morse,  who  has  just  been  married 
to  Elisabeth  Bowen,  is  taking  seminar 
courses  at  night,  along  with  his  work  as 
Statistician  in  the  Mercer  Allied  Corpora- 
tion where  he  has  been  working  since 
the  early  part  of  July.  They  are  living 
at  332  W.  12th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Margaretta  Iless  was  elected  Supervisor 
of  Music  of  Shenango  Township  School, 
New  Castle,  Pa.  on  November  4.  Her 
position  includes  supervising  the  music 
in  the  first  five  grades,  teaching  the  music 
in  grades  6,  7 and  8,  directing  a high 
school  girls’  chorus  of  75  voices,  a high 
school  mixed  chorus  of  25  voices,  a high 
school  orchestra  of  25,  and  teaching  class 
lessons  in  various  instruments.  She  also 
visits  another  school  five  miles  away  to 
teach  music  in  all  eight  grades  once  a 
week.  It’s  hardly  possible  that  Mar- 
garetta has  much  time  on  her  hands  1 

Marie  Daerr  is  assistant  to  the  editor 
of  Your  Garden  and  Home  magazine  in 
Cleveland. 

Ruth  Humphrey  is  teaching  physical 
education,  science,  and  health  at  Berea 
High  School,  Berea,  Ohio.  The  only  pro- 
gram she  has  staged  so  far  was  her  girls 
all  star  basketball  game  which  was  played 
before  the  entire  student  body. 

Catherine  Street  left  Washington,  D.  C. 
January  1 for  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  she  will  take  graduate  work  in 
Sociology. 


Is  Thu 
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You  wouldn’t  think  of  letting  her  grind  the 
valves  or  make  repairs  on  her  car.  You  hire 
an  expert  mechanic  for  such  work. 

It  is  almost  equally  unreasonable  to  expect  her 
to  handle  all  the  details  of  making  investments 
and  managing  property,  after  you  are  gone. 

You’ll  find  it  can  be  done  better  with  the  help 
of  the  group  judgment  and  experience  of  a 
trust  company  of  proved  competence. 

Our  trust  officers  will  be  glad  to  discuss  such 
an  arrangement  with  you  and  your  attorney. 


Cleveland  Crust 


CONVENIENT  BRANCH  BANKS  THROUGHOUT  GREATER  CLEVELAND 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


Member  F.  D.  L C. 
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he  aromatic  lurkish  tobaccos 
used  in  Chesterfield  cigarettes  give 
them  a more  pleasing  taste  and  aroma. 
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IHF.STERFIELD  — A BLEND  OF  MILD  RIPE  FIOME-GROWN  AND  TURKISH  TOBACCOS 


Turkish  leaf  tobacco 
The  tobacco  is  strung 
leaf  by  leaf  and  hung 
on  long  racks  like  you 
see  here 


© 1936.  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


